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INTRODUCTION 



It is the hope of the Bureau of Business and Distributive Education 
that this syllabus will assist shorthand teachers in improving the quality 
of their instruction. The reactions of users of this syllabus and teaching * 
handbook are invited in order that they may be considered in future 
revisions of this publication. 

Throughout the syllabus, teachers will discover many references to 
the writings of individuals who have spent many years teaching, writing, 
and thinking about shorthand. These excerpts are meant to be general 
guides and to stimulate the thinking of shorthand teachers. The single- 
sentence statements ~ printed in bold face and indented — included 
in the text are intended to serve the same purpose. 

To obtain an overview of the syllabus, it is suggested that shorthand 
teachers study the materials printed flush with the page margins. In 
addition to the single-sentence statements, other indented material 
should also be reviewed subsequently. Having thus familiarized himself 
with the general makeup of the syllabus, the teacher can study it in 
detail in terms of his particular needs and interests. 

Special mention should be made of the assistance rendered by Dr. 
Donald Mulderne to the staff of the Bureau in connection with the 
final organization of the Syllabus materials. 

HOBART H. CONOVER 

Chief, Bureau of Business and 
Distributive Education 

Robert F. Bielefeld, Director 
Division of Occupational Education 
Instruction 
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FOREWORD 



This is a reprint of the shorthand syllabus and teaching handbook 
developed during 1961 and 1962 by a committee of experienced 
teachers of shorthand working with the staff of the Bureau of Business 
and Distributive Ed»\cation. 

The entire committee met in Albany in June and September of 1961. 
Informal meetings of subcommittees working on the syllabus and hand- 
book were held somewhat regularly in Albany during the time when 
the materiaJs were being prepared. 

The members of the syllabus committee were: 
Edwin R. Bowman, New Rochelle High School 
Hobart H. Conover, now Chief of the Bureau of Business, and 
Distributive Education, State Education Department, Albany 
Mrs. Mardell B. Coumbe, Columbia High School, East Greenbush 
Adrienne Frosch, Lafayette High School, Benson Ave. and Bay 

43d St., Brooklyn 
Dr. Donald J. D. Mulderne, State University of New York at 
Albany 

^ Louis R. Rosettie, formerly Bureau of Business and Distributive 
Education, State Education Department, Albany 
Mrs. Dorothy L. Smith, formerly of Union-Endicott High School, 
Endicott 

The New York State Education Department is grateful to the 
members of the syllabus committee who gave so freely of their time 
durjng school and vacation periods for the development of this new 
shorthand syllabus and teaching handbook. 



Gordon E. Van Hooft, Director 
Division of Curriculum Development 
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ADMINISTRATIVE CONSIDERATIONS 

General 

Contemporary literature about business occupations places great 
stress on the fact that drastic changes in the world of business are 
expected to take place in the next decade. Business educators are 
interested in trying to predict how business education will fit into the 
scheme of things as it will afTect future office workers. 

While there are some signs on the horizon that will help guide us 
as we adjust our business education curriculum to meet the challenges 
of the future, there are also many other changes, still in the formative 
stages, which will bear careful watching. If we are to develop a pro- 
gram of business courses which will p'.epare adequately those high 
school boys and girls who will take their places as effective workers 
in office occupations, we must keep up with the changes now going 
on in business. Some of these changes affect the teaching of shorthand: 
Purposes of this booklet are: (1) to present a shorthand and 
transcription syllabus and teaching aid which meets the needs of 
business teachers who are currently preparing students in New York 
State public secondary schools to assume stenographic positions in 
business offices; (2) to suggest ways in which shorthand and trans- 
cription may be presented to make for the greatest leyel of achieve- 
ment by students who elect the subject; and (3) to offer documentary 
facts to provide concrete evidence of current philosophies and prac- 
tices about shorthand and transcription as viewed by teachers 
considered to be highly proficient in the art of shorthand and 
transcription instruction. 

• We know (hat variety may be the spice of life, but 

we vote for an established pattern in shorthand. 

/ ■ 

Shorthand teachers in New York City wiii also be interested in 
examining the course of study and syllabus, entitled Shorthand for 
High Schools, developed by the New York City Board of Education 
for its shorthand teachers. This syllabus was issued as Curriculum 
Bulletin 1959-60, Number 8. ^ 

The ISeed for Shorthand 

Because of the advent and growth of automation, and becaus6" of 
the emphasis that has been placed on the need for more mathematics 
and more science in our education program, some people are of the 
opinion that shorthand is decreasing in importance as a modern office 
tool. There is an overwhelming amount of evidence available which 
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jJoes not support this vicvv^. Statements from businessmen, articles 
appearing in business education periodieals, and comments from busi- 
ness educators of national reputation all support the need for short- 
hand in the secondary school pro^uam. 

In fact, scven\l reliable studies have determined that ( 1 ) there is 
a growing need for more and more stenographers i:nd (2) business- 
men 5till prefer stenographers to dictating machines for many jobs of 
.responsibility. Typical of such comments are Zoubek's remarks: 

Are dictation machines hcre^ to stay? Of course they are. 
No one will quarrel with the fact that dictating machines have a 
ilefmite place in the business office. Indications, are tha^ more 
machines will be used in days ahead. To say that they will 
replace the stenographer and secretary, however, is to ignore the 
facts, , • 

Zoubek, C. H. "Shorthiind on the wny out? Hardiy!" Busifws.s Toac'icr, Vol 38, 
pp, 25-6, November t9(S() 

There is reall)' no need to develop a case for shorthand because the 
desirability of knowing how to write' and to transcribe it is self- 
evident. The advantages of being able to take dictation, to make -notes 
rapidly, and to write memorandums hurriedly arc numerous, Furitijer- 
more, a knowledge of shorthand often is just the skill that bririgs 
the right kind of attention to a worker, for the occasio'^ will surely 
arise when someone who knows how to take dictation is needed by \ 
an executive in an office, 

• The person who knows iiow to write shorthand und how 
to transcribe mailuble letters from his outlines has many 
opportunities for choic^ positions in the secretarial field. 

While shorthand has been elected in almost all cases by an over- 
whelming number of girls, there is much to be said in favor of -boys' 
studying the subject. Admittedly, most secretarial opportunities are 
for women, who number about 1.5 million stenographers, typists, and 
secretaries. However, tipproximately 90,000 men also secure their 
livelihoods at such jobs; therefore, wv cannot dismiss lightly the study 
of shorthand for them also, 

Statistica! abstract of the United Stato.w U.S. Department of Comnicrce, Bureau 
of the Census. U.S. Government Printinii Office, Washington, 25, D. C. 1959. 
p. 221 - . 

In fact, the opportunities in business for men who know shorthand 
are especially- atti^ctive, for it is not uncommon to hear of a success- 
ful businessman who got his start up the executive ladder because 
he knew shorthand and was willing to start his career in business as 
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a stenographer. On this subject, Tonne has the following comment: 

In modern times ... shorthand has been the tool of many 
men who rose to prominence. 

Tonne, H. A. & others, ^^tethods of tvachim* husiness .v/.'vVco; 2d ed. McGraw. 
1^)57. p. 137 

Bernard Barueh. George Bernard Shaw, James Byrnes (former 
Secretary of State), Billy Rose, Fiorello La Giiardia, Woodrow WiK 
son, and Richard Wagner (recent national president of the Chamber 
of Commerce) all knew shorthand and used it often. Business edu- 
cation teachers and counselors would do well to encourage high school 
boys who show executive promise to study shorthand. 

• There are sonic e'/^cellent or ies j 

fur men in the Held of jid. 

Short luitid Systonis 

Shorthand systems are divided into four classifications: 

1. Symbol .systems 

2. Nonsymbol systems 

3. Combination symbol and nonsymbol systems 

4. Machine shorthand systems 

Shorthand is merely a means to an end; it is the transcript that 
counts. Therefore, each school is encouraged to teach whatever sys- 
tem of shorthand it prefers. 

IFhat Schools Should Teach Vocational Shorthand? 

The purpose of shorthand as it is now offer ed in the busine ss pro- 
gram is"uriqucstioinabiy vocational. Because its primary aim is to 
prepare students to make use of this skill in an office situation, certain 
considerations should be made by the school before it automatically 
offers shorthand in the curriculum. Specifically, the following should 
be considered when deciding whether or not vocational shorthand 
instruction should be offered: 

1. Is there a need for vocational shorthand skills in the em- 
ployment area? 

2. Is there enough time in the business curriculum to offer 
the minimum of shorthand instruction for vocational com- 
petency? 

3. Will the enrollment in the shorthand course justify the time 
and effort of the school to provide instruction? 
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« Shorthand machines will not re- 
place the use of niuiiiial sliortliaiid. 



Although some amount of typewriting instruetion might well be 
given all students, shorthand should not be treated in this way. The 
screening of applicants lor shorUiand classes is recommended, 

Prognosis of Sliortliand Succvss 

Some business eduealors believe that shorthand cannot be mastered 
by all students, Yel, almost every teacher has encountered students 
who wish to enroll in shorthand even though evidence is available that 
suggests little chance lor success in that subject. 

Certainly, the school has a vested interest in its students and should 
do all it can to help them achieve success in every course taken, A 
popular text states: 

Most business educators , , . believe that the school has a 
responsibility to inform the student of his chances for success, , , , 

Nolan, C. A, & Hayden, C, K. Frindplcs ami prohU'tns in husinc.ss education: 
2d cd, Soi'th 'Western Pub, Co, 1958, p, 117 

Although published prognostic tests arc available, there is little 
correlation between :est results and actual success in shorthand. 

Thus far no reliable test for indicating probable success in 
shorthand has been made, 

Jcvons, Elsrc, & Halbcrsleben, Helen, "Guidance activities in shorthand/' in 
American business education yearbook; Ouiilamc problems and procedures in 
business education, by V, A, Mussleman, editor. Vol. II, Chapter 13, p. 195, 
New York Univ. Bookstore, \?54 

• Shorthand is not an academic dumping ground, 
because ability" is needed to master the art. 

■ I^-suc4i--a-4csLJi^giycji_an^ the fails thai test, the test 

^•esult may be used to suggest to the student and/or his par'eiits^THar 
the student should not . elect the subject. 

Seloctifij^ and Screening Students 

The most satisfactory screening procedure seems to center around- 
the* student's achievement in English and in his general work habits 
in all his subjects. In addition, the student should have had a course 
in typewriting which he passed with at least an average grade, or 
he should be taking a typewriting course concurrently vyith short- 
hand L 

Unless a boy or girl has been doing at least average work in his 
^^asic English class' (C^ or better), he is not likely to transfer his 
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English skills to a transcription course. Furthermore, unless typing 
skill is satisfactory, future success in transcription is questionable. 

A student's l.Q, might well be considered by the counselor and 
teacher as to a student's probable success in the study and use of 
shorthand. 

Here is what the literature has to say about selecting students for 
shorthand: 

. . , existing tests to prognosticate stenographic ability arc not 
satisfactory. Even the best have low validity and are little more 
useful than a good intelligence test. . , . . 

To date, then, there is only one sourld means of determining 
a person's ability to succeed in shorthand, and that is to let him 
take shorthand. 

Tonne. H. A, FriiicipU's of husincss education; 3ci cd. McGraw, 196 1, . p, 305 



Tonne goes on to say: 

Instead of being criticized for dropping incompetent students 
from shorthand classes, teachers should be commended. 

, . . those students found to be intellectually inferior should 
be discouraged from taking shorthand. In addition, a rather 
careful diagnosis of the student's knowledge of English usage 
is essential. ^ 

Tonne, H, A, Princtplcs of business education; 3d ed. McGraw. 1961. pp. 305-10 

The subject of prognosticating success in shorthand is a popular 
one and receives much attention in business education journals'. 
Enterline says: 

Among the qual ities, t raits^ and characteristics consi dorcd 
necessTTry'foT "success m stenographic and secretarial positions 
are these: 



a. Average or better grades in English 

b. At least average intelligence 

c. Personality s 

d. Good vocabulary 

e. Physical and mental alertness 



Enterline. H. G, Trends of thought in business education, Monograph 72. South- 
western Pub, Co, 1949, p, 24 

Anderson makes specific reference to the small high school and 
its attcriipts to prognosticate success in shorthand and transcription: 



• Brief the proper school personnel as to (he 
kind of student who can succeed in shorthand. 
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The small school system which has limited time and facilities 
for testing proi»rams often linds it difficult to develop a practical 
plan for advising students as to their possible success or failure 
in shorthand and transcription. Leslie has recommended that 
such schools consider the feasibility of using the Shepurd Eni^- 
lisli riacemcui l est (or transcription prognosis and has suggested 
specihe scores above or below which a student would be con- 
sidered a good or a poor risk in transcription. 

Anderson, R. \. "Helping the slow learner.'" Atncrkan lUisincss lUhtcotion. 
Vol. 10. pp. 241-2. Mity 19?i4 

• Students need to be helped in arrivirx^; at a decision 
as to whether or not they should study shorthand. 

Mortality in shorthand classes is high, indicating a dehnite need 
for selecting shorthand students with care and for better methods of 
teaching the subject. An e isier-to-learn shorthand system is not the 
answer, for research has not iden tilled what that casier-to-learn sys- 
tem may be. We know that the fmished product is the transcript, 
and the transcript depends not only on shorthand ability, but also 
on ability in the use of the iypcwriter ;md ijbijity in ihc use of basic- 
English, 

The Stvno^r(if)hic (Uirriruliun 

• The ulfiniate objective in short- 
hand is to develop transcription skill. 

The successful completion of an approved stenographic curricu- 
lum should equ [p_ sUide n ts ]o acce pt begin n i n^ stenog raphic positions 
immediately upon graduation; it should not be necessary for them 
to ta,ke further training. Students who wish to go beyond the level of 
skill developed in shorthand courses in the secondary school might 
consider continuing their education in a postsecondary institution 
which offers advanced training for stenographic positions such as 
medical or legal secretary, or court reporter. Teachers may recall 
having a .student in the shorthand class who showed great potential 
as a shorthand writer. This type of student should be encouraged to 
pursue the skill in a school especially designed for preparing. shorthand 
writers for unusual types of positions such as court reporting. 
The Administrative Handbook for Business and Distributive Edu- 
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cation recommends the following stenographic curriculums 

Curriculum A 

9Tn Year IOtu Ylar U rn Yuar 

Shorthand 1 Shorthand 2 

Typewriting Transcription 
Business Law 



Introduction to 
business 



12th ^lar 

Secretarial 
Practice 



9ni Ylar 

Introduction to 
Business 



Curriculum B 

lOVK YlaR 1 iTH YlAR 



Typewriting 



Shorthand 1 

Advanced 

Typewriting 

and 

Transcription 
Business Law 



12rH Yi-ar 
Shorthand 2 

Secretarial 
Practice 



Major Sequence 

• Sonic teachers have learned that, if they con- 
duct a personal interview with all students dc- 
sirini;; to study shorthand, the interview can help 
identify the unfit ai^d disinterested, thus offer- 
ing valuable guidance service to the students. 

The Administrative Handbook for Business and Distributive Edu- 
cation includes as a major sequence in the stenographic area: Type- 
writing, shorthand U shorthand 2, transcription, and secretarial prac- 
tice. This'sgquence is particularly valuable to the student who desires 
a concentration in business subjects less than a complete vocational 
curriculum. 
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BEGINNING SllOKTMANi) 



d'.halkhoard ^ 

A beginning shorthand class needs no special room layout. It 
should, if possible, be located near the typewriting room. Ample 
chalkboard area is also desirable, but it should be used by the teacher 
only! Students should sit facing the board. 

Lighting should be such that every student in the classroom can 
see the' chalkboard characters clearly. It is wise for a teacher, when 
using a particular room for the first time, to stand at various points 
in the room and read his chalkboard writing. Sometimes a simple 
adjustment of a window shade will make a great difTcrcnce. Some 
lighting engineers recommend green chalkboards with yellow chalk, 
particularly when the room is equipped with fluorescent lighting. To 
avoid eyestrain, either at the desk or somewhere else in the room,, 
care must be taken to have just the right amount of light. Too much 
light causes glare and shadows, while too little light causes eyestrain, 

• Your chalkboard is stiW your most im- 
portaDt teaching aid; use it generously. 

livsks 

Single work sTations rather than ta"b1cs are ■preferrcti'"i7T the sht)rp' 
hand classroom. Desks rather than tablet-arm chairs should be used, 
Binnion says: 

If a desk can be found which will serve shorthand learning 
to the best possible extent and also be of use in other subjects, 
that desk should be used. Otherwise, shorthand may have to be 
taught in a classroom which was primarily designed for another 
subject. 

Binnion. J. E. Equipment standards for business classrooms, Monograph 88, 
Soiith-Western Pub. Co. 1954. p. 16 

It is important, to remember that the desk should have a flat and 
horizontal writing surface rather than a slanted top. The reasoning 
ind this is that the office desk is flat and horizontal with the floor. 



Supplies 

Each student should have a shorthand textbook, stenographic note- 
book, a good pen or pencil, and several rubber bands, A good pocket- 
sized dictionary is desirable, and each student siould have his own, 

• Select a notebook thut is green in color, 
has a spiral binding und u hard cover. 

The notebook should be carefully selected, A smooth-finish paper 
is best, and the book with a hard cover and a spiral binding has 
definite advantages over the type with a flexible cover and stitched 
binding. Many writers of shorthand prefer the page that has a center 
line running vertically, but some ignore this line. The line is intended 
to guide the writer in writing in two columns. The better notebooks 
have approximately 75 pages, with about 25 horizontal lines to a 
page. This is worth noting when purchasing notebooks if one is to 
get his money's worth. 

Notebooks should be 6 inches by 9 inches in size and prefer- 
ably should have the brief forms on the back cover. Paper 
should be smooth and lined with three lines to the inch. Paper 
should be ruled down the center. 

Lamb, M, M, Your first year of teaching shorthand and transcription. Soulh- 
Weslcrn Pub, Co, 1950, pp, 125-6 



Writing Instrnmont 

Most manual systems are best written with a pen, but some teachers 
may prescribe pencils. If the studerujs^tojmilatjj.tlic Mbjts of. experts, 
shorthand writeTs sucTTas Swem, Rifkin, Romagna, Angus, or Zoubek, 
they will use pens. 

Research has pfoved that pen-and-ink shorthand is both faster 
and more accurate than pencil shorthand, 

Leslie, L, A. j^ethods of teaching Gregg shorthand, McGraw, 1953, p. 144 

• Imitate the experts — use a i>en. 

If a pen is used, a liquid-ink type is - preferable. Purple ink is 
sometimes recommended. There are some ballpoint pens that might 
be considered satisfactory. In any case, when selecting a pen, a stu- 
dent should try several pens* until he finds one that writes smoothly 
Q ' without the necessity of applying pressure. With a shaded-stroke 



system such as Pitman, a flexible pcnpoint is preferred; for other" 
systems, a medium-iine point will res; ^nd most satisfactorily. 

Pens should have points that are line and semiflexibic. Ink 
should be free-llowing so that it docs not clog the pens. Some 
expert shorthand writers prefer violet ink to the blue or black 
inks because they rind that it flows more freely. 

Lamb, M, M. Your first wear of teachini,' shortimnd and transcription. South- 
western I lib. Co. 1950, p, 126 

if the writer uses a pencil, he should keep several No, 2 pencils 
available, each of which should be well sharpened, 

Tapes^ Ri'i ords, Belts 

Because some students may be ready to work on recorded dicta- 
tion during the first year of shorthand, the equipment should be made 
available for their use. Some business departments have dictation 
recordings which they lend to students to take home overnight. This 
is an excellent plan. Perhaps the school librarian would be willing 
to handle the circulation. 

The recorded dictation is best used by the student outside of class, 
at which tiiue he selects the desired speed, if conditions permit, the 
students may work in groups as in the shorthand laboratory where 
machines using tapes, records, and belts are available. While the 
use of such equipment has its place in the teaching process, caution 
should be exercised in not overdoing this type of activity, 

• EncoUi^ge students to use the recordings and " 
belts you have obtsiined for use at home. 

Tape recordings and records should , , , occupy a place of 
importance among your teaching tools, , , , They should never 
be used as your replacement; , , , they' supplement you; they 
expand your range of capability; thiey multiply indefiniteN the 
number of times you can give your students skill-building 
opportunities. 

Griibbs, R, L, "Understanding your shorthand teaching tools." Business Educa- 
vution World, Vol.41, p, 34. Dec. 1960 

J — . , . 

Another well-known shorthand teacher comments on the use of 
recorded dictation: 

An increasing number of schools are becoming equipped with 
a b.3ttery of tape recorders with earphones. Students individu- 
ally, or in small groups, can take dictation at the rate they 
^ choose. Dictation records are also available at such low cost- 
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that dictation material in a wide range of speeds can be pro- 
vided for classroom or outside practice, 

Travis, D, L, "Improvement of ii.struction in business education at the second- 
ary level," National Business Eiiucation Quarterly, Vol. 28, p. 34. Summer 
1960 . ' 

Every effort should be made on the part of the shorthand teacher 
to provide recorded dictation lot students. Recommendations for the 
purchase of prepared tapes, records, and belts should be presented 
to the proper school officials for budgetary action. Caution should 
be exercised by the students in transporting the records to and from 
school. A carrying case of firm construction should be provided for 
them. 



ADVANCED SHORTHAND 



Chalkboard ^ .. 

As in the elementary classrodfii, advanced shorthand instruction 
requires the use of chalkboards, but only for ihe teacher's use — 
except in cases where /the teacher might want students to write a 
morning greeting in shorthand on the board merely as an "cye- 
c^itcher" or motivating device. 

• Students should not write shorthand on (he chalkboard. 

There is little occasion for students to write shorthand on the 
boards because these skills should be performed in their natural 
setting, and writing shorthand on a vertical surface with a' stubby 
writing instrument certainly is not the way stenographers write 
shorthand. 

Typewriters ' 

In a classroom devoted to the study of advanced shorthand, it is 
essential that typewriters be made available to students. Transcription 
is a very important part of the students' work and should, if possible, 
be taught in the same room as shorthand 2, 

Paper 

For shorthand 2 and transcription, consideration must be given to 
typing paper, envelopes, and carbon paper. Ideally, the teacher should 
have students type on letterhead stationery'. Some teachers are able 
to secure obsolete stationery from local business firms that have 
changed their slate of officers and can no longer use the former 
stationery. Not only is business stationery^ m^re realistic, but it~als6" 
is of better quality than the paper ordinarily supplied by the- school. 
Ideally, an envelope and at least one carbon copy should accompany 
many of the transcripts, with multiple carbons required many times 
during the year. 

Miscellaneous 

Each student should be equipped with a typewriter eraser, a supply 
of erasing tabs or tapes, erasing shield, notebook, dictionary, pen, 
No. 2 black lead pencils, and a colored pencil. The closet ih the 
Q thand room should have an adequate supply of cleaning brushes. 



cloths, type cleaner of the plastic and fluid type, and denatured 
alcohol. * ■ . 

• Transcribing without a typewriter is like cooking wittiout a stove. 

Tapos, Records, Belts 

Some schools have found it possible to take care of speed difTcr- 
ences on the part of the students by equipping the shorthand room in 
the manner of a language laboratory. Here, students are provided 
with individual earphones to take dictation from tapes, records, and 
belts made at selected speeds, thus allowing students the opportunity 
for self-improvement by selecting, under guidance, the dictation speed 
best for them. An examination of business education literature will 
reveal the names of many companies from whom prepared dictation 
matter may be purchased at nominal costs. Office style dictation as 
well as "speed takes" are available. See audio-visual paragraphs be- 
ginning on page 17 for a partial listing. 

Accessory Machines 

Theure are many new machines now. available or soon to be made 
irvailable about which the shorthand teacher should know. These 
include the overhead projector, the teaching machine, controlled reader, 
and the tachistoscope — all of which offer excellent possibilities for 
enriching the instruction in shorthand and providing for, greater 
student achievement. Travis says: 

^ The experimental work now conducted with the teaching 
machine will be watched with interest in the early 60's . . . t/hese 
machines may reduce much of the routine work now done by 
the teacher, giving him opportunities for other work for which 
he now cannot find the time. 



Travis. D, 'improvement of instruction in business education at the second- 
ary level." Nation(d Busincsx Ethtcation QuartVrly. Vol. 28, p. 35. Summer 1960 



• The tachistoscope is the modem version 
of the old multiplication flash cards. 

The Stop W atch , , 

A stop watch is a necessity for the teacher of shorthand, particularly 
advanced shorthand. The best type of watch is one that has a second 
hand which requires a full minute to make the sweep of the dial. 

Prices of watches vary. Generally, it pays to buy a good watch 
^t'^fuuse it will last longer and render better service. Business educa- 



tion periodicals carry many advertisements for stop watches in the 
moderate-price range which will give satisfactory service. 
Regarding the use of the stop watch, Grubbs says: 

To use your stop watch correctly there arc just two things 
you must know: You must identify the standard word count 
employed in marking the. material and you must compute how 
many seconds to use in dictating the words between the word 
count markings. ' 



Grubbs, R. /'Understanding youc shorthand teaching tools.' Business Educa- 
tion World, Vol. 41 , p. 19. December 1960 



The Standard Word Count 

Most dictation material is already counted off in units of 20 
standard words, and ihese units are usually indicated by the follow- 
ing: 20, 40, 60, 80, etc.; or by 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. The New York State 
Regents examination material is precounted but is marked by 
slanting lines - /, /, /, /. 

A standard word count is generally accepted as a word of 1.4 
syllables, but some dictation material will run to 1.5 or slightly higher; 
conversely, dictation material is sometimes easier because there are 
fewer syllables in a given number of vvords. The dictation copy of the 
shorthand Regents examination has a syllabic intensity ranging from 
1.47 to 1.55. 

• The teacher of Skills, who is, required to 
time performance often, will find a watch 
with a sweep second hand a great convenience. 

The following chart will assist the teacher in using a stop watch 
at different speeds: (Note: A 20-word unit should be dictated while 
Ihe second hand i3~fraVeling"trc)m~0 to fhir^cand ^c^^ indicated;"" 
the next 20 words should be dictated while the hand is traveling to the 
next point, etc. ) 



Dictate 
WAM every 

60 . 20 seconds 
15 seconds 
1 2 seconds 
10 seconds 



Seconds 



80. 
iOO 
120 



20 
15 
12 



40 
30 
24 



10? 20 



60 
45 
36 
30 



60 
48 
40 



60 
50 



60 



For in-between speeds^ the following chart will help: 



50 
70 
90 
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6 seconds 
17 seconds 
13 seconds 
1 1 seconds t 



24 
17 
13 



48 
34 
26 
22 



12 
51 
39 
33 



36 
8 
52 
44 

16 



60 
*25 
5 
55 



42 
18 
6 



•60 

31 
17 



44 
28 



57 
39 
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The ability to dictate at desired speeds comes only with practice. 
If the shorthand teacher does homewprk for self-improvement in 
teaching efficiency, it is recommended that time be given to practicing 
timed dictation, 

Audio'l isual Aids 

There arc a number of films, tapes, and recordings available for 
use in shorthand and transcription classes. If used properly and with 
discretion, such teaching aids can be of value to students, but the 
teacher must avoid the mistake of using too much class time for 
this type of xictivity. The primary purpose of a shorthand class is to 
learn shorthand, and this can best be accomplished by pupiMeacher 
activities, 

* » Practice dictating at ^^arious speeds. 

Although t-he best way of locating audio-visual aids is by consulting 
the EdiicaUonal Screen Guide, textbook publishers' catalogues, and 
other appropriate sources, a partialMisling of eivailable materials is 
presented here to illustrate the type' of audio-visual teaching aids 
available, ♦ - 

FILMS 

1, Available for purchase from the Gregg Division of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc, 330 West 42d Street, New Yol-k 36, May also 
be available for rental through your local film rental service. 
Six films illustrating teaching techniques by the Gregg Functiopal 
Method 

The First Lesson (1*7 min,) • 
A Typical Day's Lesson (17 ruin,) 
Developing Shorthand Speed (14 min,) 
Doiog Homework, Basic Method (9 min,) 
Doing Homework, Functional*N?fethod (9 min ) 
Teaching Marginal Reminders (10 min,) 
'2, Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 111, May also be avail- 
able for rental through your local film rental Service, 
Secretary Taking Dictation, 16 mm, (11 min,) 
Secretary Transcribing, 16 mm, (ILmin,) 
3, Teaching Aids Exchange, Inc, Post, Office* Box 1127, Modesto, Calif. 
Can You Read Gregg? (15 min,) 
The Champions Write (20 mJn,) 

FILMSTRIPS ,' - 

Gregg-Taking Dictation and Transcribing (10 min,) 

TAPES 

Gregg-purchase only. Probably not available from your local film rental 
service. 

Tapes, Group A — 10 reels. One-minute dictations at three progressive 



speed levels, then dropping back to a lower level for control, followed 
by 2-minute dictations and one 5-niinute take covering all the ma- 
terial on the tape. 



Tapes, Group B — 5 reels. Follows same plan of dictation as for 
Group A 

Individual Reels for Theory and Speed 
Business Letter Dictation Tapes 
Expert Dictation Tapes 

RECORDINGS 

1. Dictation Disc Company, 170 Broadw v, New York 38. Purchase 
only 

For usfe on 33'/3, 45, and 78 rpm record player. Speeds of dictation 
range from 40 to at least 160 wpm and higher. Records on brief 
forms and common phrases also available. 

2. Allied Publishers, Portland, Ore. Purchase only 

Nine records with dictation from. 60 to 100 wpm. Correct shorthand 
outlines appear on paper jackets of each record, with an accompany- 
ing preview, 

3. Gregg Publishing Division of McGraw-Hill. See address above. 

For us^: on 78 rpm record players. Dictation Records for Gregg 
Shorthand Manual Simplified, 2d ed.' 

For use on 45 rpm record player. Dictation Records for Gregg 

Shorthand Simplified, New Series — Theory Group 

Phrase Letter Group 

Progressive Speed Group 

Greg^; Review Dictation Records 

Box 1— Theory — six records 

Box 2 — Special Forms — six records 
Records for Applied Dictation and Transcription 



Shorthand teachers (both beginners and experienced) can obtain 
valuable teaching help from professional magazines, some of which 
are available at nominal subscription prices while others are available 
without charge. 

Magazine free with membership: ^ 

1. American Business Ediicai'on Eastern Business Teachers 



• Motion picture and filmstrips take 
students to the svcne of action. 



• Use oi audio-visual equipment may enable students to 
achieve greater proficiency in shorthand in less time. 



Supplementary Materials — Sources 



Association, Box 962, 
Newark I, N. J. 



2. Business Education Forum 



National Business Education 
Association (formerly known as 



United Business Education 
Association), 1201 Sixteenth 




Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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By subscription: 

1. Business Kdtu ittion World 



2. Journal of Business Educntion 



3. Today's Secretary 

Free: 

1. Balance Sheet 



1, Business Teacher 

3. The Counselor's Business 
Education Newsletter 

4. FBE Bulletin 



5. Pitman Journal 

(student rate available) 



6. Pitnuinite 



Gregg Publishing Division. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42d Street, 
New York 36 

Trethaway Publishing Company, 
Inc., 512 Brooks Building, 
Wilkes-Barrc, Pa. 
Gregg — same address as above 

SouthAVestern Publishing 
Company. 512 North. Avenue, 
New Rochelle 

Gregg — same address as above 

Gregg — same address as above 
The Foundation for Business 
Education, Inc., 50 East 78th 
Street, New York 21 
Pitman Publishing Corporation 
2 West 45th Street / 
New York 36 

Pitman — same address as above 



• ML>ke it a point to read at least- one 
professional journal every month. 



It is wise for teachers to keep in close contact with the publishers 
of shorthand and transcription textbooks afid materials; these pub- 
lishers can be helpful in many ways. 



Personality Traits attd Work Habits 

The teacher of shorthand should constantly be alert to the needs 
of his studerts with regard to personality development as it applies 
to business life. This includes the formation of proper work habits 
and attitudes. The^e^icher, through personal example, can do much 
to instill in students a proper respect for authority and regulations, 
a need for punctuality, accuracy and neatness of work, dependa- 
bility, the acceptance of re.sponsibility, and other traits, Jiabits, and 
attitudes deemed essential for successful employment. In addition, 
the teacher, throughout the course, should set a climate in which 
students are shown how to achieve self-improvement, proper office 
attire, and - employable personalities. The classroom teacher can 
hardly expect to succeed in this direction if he does not himself 
display exemplary conduct. 

Although care of a notebook, regular and daily preparation 
for class, and honesty of effort should be stressed, pupils* work 
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habits and attitudes are more influenced by how the class is 
organized and conducted than by any other factor. The teacher's 
cheerful, enthusiastic personality, an efficient manner of return- 
ing papers . . . and a purposeful, uninterrupted flow of class 
procedures — all constitute the best kind of guidance. 

Jevons, Elsie, & Halberslcben, Helen. "Guidance activities in shorthand/' in 
American business education yearbook; Guiihittcv problems and procedures in 
business education, by V. A, Mussleman, editor. Vol. 11, Chapter 13, p. 199. 
New York Univ. Bookstore. 1954 



• The teacher must set standards which are con- 
ducive to the development of correct work hatiif.s. 

The habits to be developed by students are somewhat determined 
by the local community. 

. The teacher's business experience and contacts with local 
businessmen will help in determining what business desires in 
the way of work habits and .standards of c\< cllcnce. 

. ; . Standards with regard to neat erasures, vood placement 
of letters, accuraie proofreading, meaningful transcription, tidy 
notebooks, and efficient handling of carbons and papers must 
be accepted by the pupil as desirable before effort is made to 
attain correct habits through practice. 

Jevcns, Elsie, & Halbersleben, Helen. **Gui'danLO activities in shorthand," in 
A -iican business education yearbook; Guidance problems and procedures in 
t;*Lsiness education, by V. A. Mussleman, editor. Vol, 11, Chapter 13, p. 201. 
New York Univ. Bookstore. 1954 

The subject of developing good character traits is an important 
one and receives considerable attention in professional literature. On 
this point, Forkner says: 

The students are learning to think for themselves instead of 
relying on the teacher to do their thinking for them. 

The students are learning to assume personal responsibility for 
their own work habits and to evaluate the accuracy of their 
shorthand outlines and transcripts. 

Forkner, H. L, *The other side of the desk in the shorthand class." Part IV 
from How to teach business subjects. United Business Education Association, 
Na;i<!fqal Education Association, Washington 6, D.C. 1959. p. 134 



\ 6 Learning the right way develops 

i pride of workmanship in the student, 
ibbs explains how the teacher develops proper attitudes in his 
nts: 

Sincere praise, whenever merited, has proved to be a construc- 
tive force in building desirable attitudes and worthwhile ambi- 
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tions. Shorthand teachers might well employ this effective means 
of getting students tc reach their maximum achievement. 

Tubbs, Eleanor. *'The fundamental processes in shorthand," in American busi- 
ness education yearbook; The fundamental processes in business education, by 
H. A. Tonne, editor. Vol, 12, Chapter 14, p. 253. New York Univ. Bookstore. 
1955 



Classroom Clim ate~~Pu pil''T(*achor R elat i onsh ips 

There is little doubt that the teacher is the most important influ- 
ence on the students, for it is not the shorthand text, nor the classroom 
itself, which causes learning to take place, but rather the effectiveness 
of the instructor as a communicator of leerning. All but a few students 
will respond to the efforts of the highly qualified, friendly teacher 
in whom they have confidence. This confidence comes about as a 
result of the combination of the qualifications listed below, which 
every shorthand teacher should possess: 

^ 1. The teacher should be well trained in shorthand and typing 
and should be able to demonstrate theve skills in an outstand- 
ing manner. 

2. The teacher should be thoroughly familiar with the principles 
of the system of shorthand that he is teaching, and his short- 
hand writing should be rapid, fluent, and attractive. 

3. The teacher should have a knowledge of the history of short- 
hand in general and of the particular system being presented. 

4. The teacher should know how to present the particular short- 
hand system to the class following acceptable methodology. 

5. The teacher should like his students and enjoy working with 
them, and he should like the subject he is teaching and enjoy 
teaching it. 

6. The teacher should have a sense of humor and use it. He also 
must be a good disciplinarian. 

7. The teacher should be able to write shorthand outlines which 
are correct, legible, and attractive, and he should be able to 
write them fluently. In addition, he should be well trained in 
the technique of using the chalkboard effectively — standing 
so that the class can see his writing hand in motion, writing 
in columns (rather than in haphazard style) from left to right, 
making chalkboard outlines of appropriate size, etc. 

• That teacher succeeds who creates a 
classroom cHmate favorable for learning* 

If the shorthand teacher has the above qualifications and conveys 
to his students his own enthusiasm for the subject, he is well on the 
way to becoming a successful and an inspiring teacher. 
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Additional Comments 



On the subject of dictation and shorthand machines 

1. Tonne, H. A. principles of business education; 3d ed. McGraw. 
1961. p. 302 

The dictation machine cannot take the place of a secretary or 
stenographer, for many stenographic duties cannot be per- 
formed by a machine. Dictating machine operation, learned as 
a supplement to stenography, is a valued skill to the prospective 
employee. 

2. Nolan, C. A. & Hayden, C. K. Principles and problems in busi- 
ness education; 2d ed. South-Western Pub. Co. 1958. p. 118 

. . . The increased use of dictation machines has led some 
people to believe that they will eventually displace shorthand. 
This, however, is not likely. True it is that dictation machines 
are used by tens of thousands of dictators for routine letters, 
but the fact remains that a surprisingly large proportion of 
dictators prefer to dictate to stenographers. . . . 

3. Wagoner, G. A. Shorthand: past, present, and future- Business 
Education Forum. Vol 11, pp. 18-9, May 1957 

In spite of the fact that dictating machines are increasing in 
use, no evidence is available that the demand for shorthand- 
trained students is decreasing. 

4. Balsley, I. W. Recent developments in secretariaLsciencer'Aineri- — 
can Business Education. Vol. 15, p. 260, May 1959 

There is no evidence at this time that the majority of business- 
men are ready to abandon dictating to a secretary in favor 
of machines. Both methods are likely to continue in use. 

5. Tonne, H. A. The present and future of shorthand. Business 
Education Forum. Vol. 15, p. 11, Oct. 1960 

Dictation machines have a permanent and major place in facil- 
itating office dictation. Typically such machines are used for 
routine and standardized technical dictation- by dictators who 
have not arrived at the top rung of responsibility in their field. 
There is evidence that dictating machines are used^not so 
much because of their superiority, but rather because it is 
possible to use less expensive help for routine work and because 
better control of quantity of production can be maintained. 
Dictation machines have been in use for many years, but there 
is little evidence that they will replace completely the use of 
manual shorthand. In many cities there is a consistently greater 
demand for manual shorthand workers than there is for dic- 
tating machine operators. The great contribution of the dic- 
tating machine is that it has made it possible to cope with the 
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serious shortage of stenographers and still provide for the in- 
creased need for communication services in business. 

6, Nolan, C, A. & Hayden, C. K. Principles and problems in busi- 
ness education; 2d ed, South-Western Pub, Co, 1958, p, 120 

... the shorthand machine, however valuable a tool it may be 
for taking speeches or court testimony, is not likely to displace 
shorthand in the business office. 

. 7, Tonne, H, A, The present and future of shorthand. Business Edu- 
cation Forum, Vol, 15, p, 11, Oct. 1960 

Machine shorthand will continue to have an attritional influence 
upon traditional manual shorthand for court and convention 
reporting. However, there has been little tendency for machine 
shorthand to make significant inroads in the office for usual 
dictation purposes. The present evidence is that a drastic change 
in procedure for the sale of shorthand machines and a major 
re-education of the businessman would be required to make it 
possible for machine shorthand to receive a major impetus in 
office dictation use, 

8, Rowe, J, L, A recommended stenographic curriculum. The Col- 
lege of Education Record, The University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak, Current issues in the teaching of short- 
hand. Vol, 15, p. 130, June 1960 

/ The assumption has been made that voice-writing machines 

are rapidly replacing shorthand; nothing could be further from 
the truth, . . , Business firms have reported advertising over 
a period of months for a secretary with shorthand skill with 
not even a single applicant responding. When one talks to 
businessmen who employ clerical help the discussion eventually 
turns to the acute shortage of trained office personnel with 
shorthand ability, . , The Wall Street Journal recently carried 
a front page news item concerning a current and crucial aspect 
in management — the shortage of skilled stenographers. 

On the subject of prognosis , selection, and screening oj students 

1, Etier, F. "The stenographjc^curriculum pattern," in American 
business education yearbook; Curriculum patterns in business 
education, by John Rowe, editor. Vol, 13, Chapter 18, p, 194. 
New York Univ. Bookstore, 1956 

One of the prime Requisites of the stenographer is that he is 
able to read notes rapidly and to recognize whether they make 
sense. Almost equally important are the abilities to use the 
English language intelligently; to spell and to capitalize cor- 
rjectly. A good stenographer is well grounded in basic grammar 
and rhetoric, 
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Anderson, R. I. Helping the slow learner. American Business 
Education. Vol. 10, pp-. 241-2, May 1954 

The small school system which has limited time and facilities 
for testing programs often finds it difficult to develop a^ prac 
tical plan for advising students as to their possible success or 
failure in shorthand and transcription. Leslie has recommended 
that such schools consider the feasibility of using the Shepherd 
English Placement Test for transcription prognosis and has 
suggested specific scores above and below which a student 
would be considered a good or a poor risk in transcription. 
Note: After Dr. Anderson checked over a period of 3 con- 
secutive years, the scores on the Purdue English Placement 
Test, with final grades in shorthand and transcription for three 
years, the following conclusions were reached: 

. . . Practically all students scoring above the 90th percentile 
received an A or B in advanced shorthand and transcription. 
Pracvically all students scoring below the 48th percentile 
failed advanced shorthand and transcription. All students 
who made a D in advanced shorthand and transcription were 
below the 60th percentile, with one exception. Students mak 
ing B's or Cs were all above the 40th percentile with One 
exception. While it is not felt that a sufficient number of 
cases had been studied in the 3-year period, the following 
tentative conclusions were drawn: 

a. A student scoring below the 40th percentile on the 
Purdue English Placement Test is likely to be unsuc- 
cessful in the study of shorthand and transcription. 

b. A student scoring above the 60th percentile is prac- 
tically assured of success in shorthand and transcrip- 
tion, if he applies himself. 

c. The success of students scoring between the 40th and 
60th percentile is uncertain. 

Rowe, J. L. The selection of shorthand students. The College 
of Education Record. The University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak. Current issues in the teaching of shorthand. Vol. 
15, pp. 143-5., June 1960 

Not all students can learn shorthand. . . . Although standard 
selective procedures for shorthand students are not completely 
valid when predicting success, we can, however, use existing 
prognostic criteria to predict failure. Selection is, therefore, 
recommended. ... ^ 

^- Prognostic tests having the most value are those' attempting 
to predict success ^in transcription and English skills as, well 
as in shorthand symbol learning. 

If limited [selecting] data is available [to the school], the 
writer recommends that typewriting, IQ, and prognostic tests 
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be employed primarily as determiners of failure rather than 
success. 



4, Swem, C. L. The technique of shorthand reporting. McGraw, 
1941,. p. 5 

The first question 1 would ask a class of prospective shorthand 
reporters sMll in school is, ''Do you like shorthand?" All those 
who answered **No/' or that they did not' know, or who were 
indefinite in their replies, I would pass by immediately. I 
would not bother to inquire into their intelligence, their back- 
ground, or even their learning aptitude. They may become 
President of the United States or great industrial magnates, 
but they will never be shorthand reporters. They lack the 
very first requisite. 

On the subject of the use of a recording machine in the classroom 

Good classroom practices in business education. Monograph 85, 
South-Western BtJ^. Co. 1953. p. 34 



The voice recording machines make it possible for .students to 
lake additional dictation at rates and times suited to their con- 
venience. For beginning classes, the teacher may dictate several 
letters from the textbook, announcing the page and letter num- 
bers before each letter, so that students may preview difficult 
words before taking the dictation. 

On the subject of the master shorthand teacher 

Rowe, J. L. Identifying characteristics of the master shorthand 
teacher. The College of Education Record. The University of North 
Dakota, Crank Forks, N. ^)ak. Current issues in the teaching of / 
' shorthand. Vol. 15, pp. \3h-43. June 1960 

The -master shorthand teacher has acquired a vocational short- 
hand skill. 

The master shorthand teacher is a drill master. 

The master shorthand teacher writes well-proportioned and 

fluent outlines on the chalkboard. 

The master shorthand teacher thoroughly presents the shorthand 
alphabet during the first few weeks of shorthand teaching. 
The master shorthand teacher uses testing devices primarily as 
discipline in learning. 

The master shorthand teacher informs students of everchanging 
goals. 

^. The master shorthand teacher varies classroom activities, to 
maintain high interest throughout the, period. 
The master shorthand teacher provides the students with ideal 
learning conditions. 

The master shorthand ileacher uses supplementary teaching de- 





vices such as tape recorders, records, films, and bulletin boards. 
The master shorthand teacher has perfected the art of dictation. 
The master shorthand teacher constantly develops the concept 
of mailability. 

On the subject of undesirable teaching activity 

Zoubek, C. E. Sure-fire devices to kill the enthusiasm of the most 
enthusiastic shorthand class. Business Teacher. Vol. 39, p. 21, Jan. 
1962 

1. During the first few days, make every effort to convince your 
students that shorthand is difficult and that if they thought 
they were enrolling in a **snap" course, they have another 
"think" coming. 

2. Don't be easy on homework — pile it on. 

3. Never prompt a student when he is reading back; make 
him figure out every outline ... 

4. Give the students the transcript? Never! 

5. Prowl up and down the aisles watching students write as 
you dictate. And very important: Don't tell her how to write 
[an outline] correctly; make her look it up. 

6. Dictate word list tests as soon after presenting a principle 
as possible, making students initiate outlines. 

7. Insist that everybody write the tiniest possible notes — the 
smaller the better. 

■ 8. Never give a shorthand preview whea you dictate new matter. 
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NEWER SYSTEMS OF SHORTHAND 

Several new systems of shorthand ha^'e made their appearance and 
in some cases have enjoyed a degree of popuhirity. The shorthand 
systems appearing in recent years offer possibititi^^s to young and old 
alike who wish to develop a writing speed which 'is faster than, their 
usual way of writing. Such a desire may arise from a person's need 
to take study or lecture notes, to take notes for a club meeting, or 
some other personal use. 

Shorthand — Personal Use 

It will not be necessary to s^mit a special course outline for a 
one-semester, personal-use shorthand course to the Bureau of Busi- 
ness and Distributive Education if: 

" 1. This .syllabus is used as a general guide except that the em- 
phases would be changed. 

2. The course is open to 10th, 11th, and 12th grade students. 

3. Credit - One-half unit can be given provided the class meets 
one cla.ss period a day for a full semester or the equivalent. 
This credit may be used in Group 3 for State and/or local 
diplomas. 

4. Homework — Equivalent outside preparation for each student is 
expected. 

• The effective teacher is enthusiastic about his subject. 

Possible Future Developments 

Tha, newer systems of shorthand now making, their appearance 
have not been analyzed extensively by research: In fact, little research 
is available concerning the merits and demerits of these newer sys- 
tems. However, some impressive results have been obtained by some 
teachers as reported in business education literature. Undoubtedly, for 
persons interested in developing shorthand skill for personal use, the 
newer systems of shorthand will prove helpful. Some adult education 
directors find such a shorthand offering to be a popular subject. 
There is also information available showing that some of the newer 
systems of shorthand are satisfactory for vocational use. 

• Perhaps the newest thing in shorthand > 
IS not in shorthand at all, but in the 
people who are taking it — and the 
purposes for which they are taking it. 
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SHORTHAND 1 



Time Requirements and Regents Credit 

Shorthand 1 clashes are required to meet a minimum of four or 
live periods a week for two semesters for one unit of Regents credit. 
There should be an equal amount of preparation time^ outside the 
classroom. (See Transcription section, page 95, for possible arrange- 
ments of the transcription course.) 

Aims ' . • 

There has never been complete agreement among shorthand auth- 
orities and business educators as to just what should be accomplished 
by high school students at the end of each semestei^of shorthand 
instruction. Such diversity of opinion is good-'because it encourages 
research in shorthand which not only aids the teacher but also the^ 
student. Indeed, there is no justification to attempt tp fit all short- 
hand students into one mold. The objectives of any school should 
depend upon many variables, and that is why no attempt is made 
here to advance the idea that the aijns set forth in this section 
should be adopted by all shorthand teachers.. 

While there is disagreement among shorthand teachers as to what 
should be accomplished* at the end of each sepiester, there are also 
many areas of agreement. The good shorthand teacher believes in- 
the following aims: • " 

1. To build pupil competency ir. the ability to take verbatim g 
dictation at a reasonable rat*; of speed : ' 

2. To develop a reasonable degree of skill in transcribing in / 
longhand (or where, possible on- the typewriter) shorthand 
notes taken iri dictation " 

3. To acquaint the student with a basic shorthand and business 
vocabulary ^nd ability to apply this vocabulary 

4. To develop the ability to relate' sudh* other knowledges as 
might apply, » 

5» To provide (when and where;. appropriate) remedial uistruc- ^ 
tion in English and spelling deemed, a minimal essential 
for vocational, use in the community ' 

6. To develop desirable attitudes, ideals, and traits of char- 
acter which will contribute to a wholesome and successful' 
social and business career 
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• The ultimate aim, of all sfaortband teaching is 
the efficient production of a mailable transcript 

• . i 
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While a mastery of the techniques of the sifeject is ..the controlling 
factor in shorthand instruction, it hiust be remembered that technical - 
ability alone will not meet the requirements of business. The stenog- 
rapher must combine his technical ability in shorthand and transcrip- 
tion with general training and a knowledge of business practice if ' 
he is to qualify *as an efficient office worker. The teaching purpose, 
therefore, will inclucje the correlation necessary to give the pupil 
this desired equipment; Ideally^ there should be no adjustment needed ' 
on the part of the recent graduate in relating his school experience 
in the stenographic skills tb*his office job. Practically, there will 
always be some adjustment, but the good teacher is always interested 
in keeping this adjustment to a minimum. ^ 

Viewing shorthand £vom beginning to end," certain objectives come 
into sight. 

The purpose is to develop a minimum shorthand writing 
skill ... on relatively easy and controlled material. [Definition 
of elementary shorthand] r 

Guklunce in business education. Monograph 83. South-Western J*ub. Co. 1953*. 
p, 1.6 ' ... , ^ ' . 

. I \ , : : 

• Our goal should be to achieve the 
inaxiinum results in the shorteist time. 

Teachers who use >the residing approach will spend the major 
portion pf the class period Meaching shorthand through reading 
shorthand, and tKe remainder of the time teaching shorthand through 
writing shorthand, la other words, reading and writing are the two 
major avenues to developing skill. The reverse procedure, is appro- 
priate where the emphasis' is on the writing of shorthand. Tonne has 
this to say about the reading approach: 

The development of the Functional Method in Gregg Short- 
hand . . . arid of the eclectic ^methorf of teaching Pitman short- 
hand, has improved the ^teaching of shorthand. 

• Shorthand learning is essentially a language type of learning. 
.... A reading approach helps to overcome this weakness [in- 
ability of the student to read what he writes] 

"Tonne, H. A. Principles of 'business education; 3d ed. McGraw. 1961. , pp. 
3.1 0-11 • ■ ' , 

The time to be spent on reading has been dealt with extensively in 
business literature.- Leslie says: ^ 

In language-art shorthand teaching, the feadiag approach may 
Ijest fee used for approximately 20 class, periods before any 
writing is done; in science-type teaching* the readinjg approach 



,will be more effective if it is used for only a few class periods 
before beginning to write. 

On the other hand, many successful teachers prefer to begin 
writing on the first day of shorthand instruction. There are pros 
and cons that each teacher must weigh for himself in assemblying 
the group of devices and procedures that he will use . . . 

Leslie, Lj^A-^M.'^tJiods of teaching Gtegg shorthand. McGraw. 1953. p. 46 



A popular methods text has this to say: 

The . . . automatization of shorthand rather than [the] intel- 
lectualization of the skill [is the all-important Objective]. 

Tonne, H. A. & others. Methods of teaching business subjects; 2d ed. McGraw. 
1957. p. 141 . 

There is no doubt that shorthand is only a means to an end, and 
that end is transcription. To reach the ultimate goal of transcription, 
objectives must be established at the conclusion of each semester. 
Let us examine the desirable end of-^semester goals for shorthand 1. 



• Read, read, read; write, write, write. 
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FIKST-SEMESTER GOALS 

Theory 

In some systems of shorthand, it is possible for the student to ac- 
quire a knowledge of all the principles hi the-^jystepi during the first 
half-year. It is suggested that this practice be encouraged whenever 
possible. In other systems, this is not easily done; therefore, approxi- 
mately one-half (or more .if possible) of the theory will be taught. 
The school must set its own goals according to the system of short- 
hand Being offered. , . . 

Rapid Reading / . 

WheXher the reading (part of the functional, or language-art 
method), or the writing (science-type or traditional method^ approach 
to the learning of shorthand is used,*reading must always be without 
hesitation. Reading fluently both from the textbook plate notes and 
from, the student's own shorthand notes, rapid recognitioii of the 
system should be stressed. . • 

• Spend very little time on minor theory points. ' 

,A shorthand student who can fead- shorthand without faltering 
shows definite signs of skill development. Lajnb discusses this point 
by emphasizing that: _ 

.Fluent reading of shorthand for meaning is the outstanding' 
reading technique to be required-. Students should ffe required 
to* read a great deal of common* matter in order to automatize 
their reading responses to words of high frequency and they 
should be timed both on reading from plates and on reading 
from their own notes. They should also do some assigned fcad- 
" / ing at home aimed at increasing their shorthand vocabulary. 

Lamb. M. M. Your first year of teaching shorthand and transcription. South- 
western Pub. Co. 1950. pp. 136-7 » 

Writing ' 

It is important that the student learn from the beginning to write 
Ithe system of shorthand with ease and fluency. The student should 
become acquainted with the rapid, fluent method of executing^the 
outlines. The teach?r*s "chalkmanship" at the chalkboard should be 
japid, fluent, and attractive. Angus "says: . • 
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WcU-e\ccutcd, artistic outlinei: on the board can do much 
to help in the inipruvLMiicnt of the writing style of the students. 



Angus, M. M, Sound teaching methods for shorthand. Business Education 
Forum. Vol, 16, p, 17, Oct, 1961 



• Never write a cureless outline. 

Leslie agrees with the idea that the teacher's outlines are important 
in skill development for he states: 

The habits used in the writing of shorthand are best formed 
by eopying from well-written shorthand plates . . . and then 
from the teaeher's shorthand at the [chalkboard] 



Leslie, L, A, Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand, McGraw, 1953, p, 191 



Penmanship 

It is axiomatic to state that people are individuals but it is import- 
ant that this concept be kept in mind particularly as it applies to 
developing acceptable penmanship and legibility in the shorthand 
elass. Leslie discusses this point so thoroughly that it is appropriate 
■^h^re to extract some of his comments: 

The newer school of thought contends that, if the dictation is 
slow enough so that the learner is always able to preserve a high 
degree of control over the shorthand penmanship and a high 
degree of theoretical accuracy of outline, the learner's speed 
is not being forced sufficiently. The contention is that most of 
the dictation should be given so rapidly that the learner is con- 
stantly stretched to the utmost, with some necessary lowering 
of the quality of the shorthand penmanship and the percentage 
of aecuracy of the shorthand theory. 

... the newer school of thought is strictly utilitarian and 
tends to rate shorthand success altogether on the basis of the 
transcript, without regard to the quality of the shorthand notes. 

Leslie. L. A. Me/hods of teaching Gregg shorthand. McGraw. 1953. p, 79 

• Comfort need be the only criterion for penmanship. 

Leslie goes on to say: 

Utility rather than beauty should be the standard set for the 
shorthand writing of the learner who is planning to become a 
stenographer, (82) 

. , . too much stress on good shorthand penmanship is likely 
to make the learner so "penmanship-conscious" that he will 
suffer serious loss of shorthand speed in his attempt Id write 
^ horthand notes of a higher quality of penmanship, (82) 
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. . \jRifkin*s [an inverted left-handed writer who is recog- 
nized as an outstanding shorthand reporter] writing position is 
an excellent example of the futility of wasting time on . . . 
details of posture and hand position. (127) 

There is no hand position that is necessary for the writing 
of good shorthand. The writer should be comfortable as he 
writes. (130) 

Body posture is probably the least of the factors concerned 
in good shorthand writing and may be ignored in any but really 
extraordinary cases. (130) 

There is no one correct hand position, and more harm than 
good will be done in most cases by trying to impose hand posi- 
tion on the learner. (136) 

Six penmanship fallacies [held by Gregg shorthand teachers] 
include: 

Strive for even, rhythmic writing (138) 
Light touch, hairline strokes (139) 
Uniform slant (140) 
Write small, compact notes (141) 
All stenographers use pencil (144) 
Be sure you don't pinch the pen (145) 

It is apparent from the above quotations that good penmanship is 
desired but only to the extent that legibility is present. To take 
instructional time to go beyond this point seems to be questionable. 
Desirable as it may be» fluency of shorthand writing is usually 
achieved after 1 year of shorthand instruction, but the goal of writing 
without hesitation begins when writing is introduced. 



Pretranscription Skills 

Correct spelling, proper punctuation, correct sentence structure, 
and good letter form are all pertinent to the end result to be achieved, 
which is to produce a mailable transcript. Therefore, even during 
the early theory-learning stages, these skills should be introduced 
whenever the opportunity arises. 

The teacher's responsibility for developing pretranscription skills 
is clearly recognized by Travis who says: 

. , . a constantly increasing amount of time is being given to 
punctuation and other points of English. Although this em- 
phasis on English , , , is particularly intended as an important 
phase of pretranscription preparation for those going into 



• Eliminate pen pinching. 




stenography ... it serves to reinforce these basic fundamentals 
for all students , . . 

Travis, D. L. Imprdvement of mstructlcn in business education at the secondary 
school level. National Business Education Quarterly. Vol. 28, p. 34, Summer 
i960 



In developing pretranscription skills, it is important to erpohasizc 
that it can best be done as an *'on-going activity'* rather than having 
a certain block of time during the semester devoted to it. Teachers 
who are successful in developing pretranscription skills know that it 
is far more effective to teach the use of the comma ref>eatedly over 
a number of days or weeks than to deal with it exclusively for a 
concentrated number of weeks and then never deal with it again. 
In fact, the student who completes 25 sentences in one class period 
requiring the use of the comma (or any mark of punctuation) does 
not develop as high a skill on the use of the comma as a student 
who completes a single sentence a day for 25 successive days. 

• Punctuation practice every day keeps errors aw?>y. 

The problem faced by the shorthand teacher in developing pre- 
transcription skills should not be minimized, for Leslie states: 

The most difficuh pretranscription training is that in the 
conventions of written English— spelling, punctuation, typing 
style, etc. 

Leslie, L. A. Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand. McGraw. 1953. p. 231 



Oral Transcription 

Oral transcription is extremely important. It should be carried on 
more or less regularly as a student reads aloud in class from short- 
hand notes from the text or of his own making. As the student reads, 
he supplies the punctuation, capitalization, paragraphing, spells dif- 
ficult words, and provides all other information needed to produce 
a- mailable transcript. All students benefit by this oral transcription 
for it helps to answer questions raised in their own minds and it pro- 
vides a constant review of transcription pointers, 

(Tor/c Habits 

The student should develop work and study habits which will help 
contribuTento a wh61esome~aM"s^^^^ 

It is necessary to begin drilling on good, businesslike habits from the 
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very first day. The student should be encouraged and taught to: 
L Arrive on time 

2. Date the notebook at the bottom 

3. Have the tools of his trade in readiness (for example," 
a pen and at" least one No. 2 lead pencil) 

4. Be prepared to begin work without delay 

Immediately upon entering the classroom, the students should 
settle down and prepare for the class instruction. The teacher should 
proceed with minimum delay to begin the instruction for the day. 
(For additional discussion on work habits, see page 19.) 

• Insist that your students display 
good work habits every day. 

To Pass or To Fail — That Is the Question! 

If a student is unsuccessful and has done all of the work required at 
a minimum standard level and demonstrates his unfitness for continu- 
ing in shorthand, there is much to be said in javor of giving the stu- 
dent a terminal grade at the end of the first semester and then allowing 
him to terminate the shorthand program. This is hot to be a reward 
for the student who docs not try or work to his capacity. It is 
intended as a mark of recognition or achievement for the student who 
finds that shorthand is not for him.. After receiving this terminal 
mark at the end of the fi?st semester, the student may be granted 
one-half unit of Regents' credit to be used in Group 3 for State 
and/or local diplomas. 

Some students might be encouraged to repeat the first semester's 
work in the regular session or possibly in summer school. Other 
students might be interested in electing a 1-year vocational course 
in machine transcription on an individualiztd tutorial basis beginning 
with the second semester. 

Student and Teacher Goals 
¥or the Student 

Student goals are perhaps one of the most neglected areas of 
education. The absence of student goals is a detriment to learning, 
for v/ithout goals, trial-and-error learning rather than a systematic 
path to progress takes place. Therefore, it is important that each 
— student be taught to set his own goals for shorthand learning. These 
goals shotild be short term and long term. In other words, the goals 
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may be set by the day, week, month, and semester. Students find 
short-term goals to be most appealing and realistic. 

At the beginning of each lesson, the teacher should remind the 
students that it L important for them to determine what they hope 
to accomplish by the end of the class day. One student might. set a 
goal of deep concentration during the recording of dictation and re- 
solve to block out all other sounds and distractions; another student 
might set a \goal of turning his notebook pages faster; still another 
student might decide that by the end of the period, he will have 
mastered the *'rd" combination; finally, another student might aim 
at writing a dictation without interference or interruption from that 
little inner voice we all know so well that keeps whispering to us to 
••quit," "give up," "too fast," etc. 

• Each student should have a goal for each day. 

So important are students goals that it must be stated once again: 
The road to self-improvement is through identifying the problems 
that lie ahead and by developing a determined attitude to rise above 
the problems no matter what intervenes. Students should be taught 
to appreciate the need for goals. 

The importance of pupil goals is recognized by business educators 
as being extremely desirable. 

All methodology in the teaching of shorthand points to the 
great need for having pupils set individual goals for attaining 
higher levels of speed in taking dictation. 

Jevons, Elsie, & Halbersleben, Helen. "Guidance activities in shorthand," in 
American business education yearbook; Guidance problems and procedures 
in business education, by V. A. Mussleman, editor. Vol. II, Chapter 13, p. 
198. New York Univ. Bookstore. 1954 

As teachers help students set goals, the words of Travis should be 
kept in mind: 

In the development of the skills, it is a simple matter to set 
individual goals. The goals should be attainable but constantly 
moving upward. 

■ ■ ■ i_ 

Travis, D. L. Improvement of instruction in business education at the sec- 
ondary school level. National Business Education Quarterly. Vol. 28, p. 33, 
Summer 1960 



For the Teacher 

The effective teacher aims at an educational target. That target is 
greater student achievement. When the objectives of the course are 
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clearly in focus, the teacher is well on the way to accomplishing all 
that he set out to accomplish. Balsley states: 

If maximum learning i,s to take place in the shorthand pro- 
gram, evaluation must be a constant factor in each class hour, 
not just a basis for the issuing of grades at the end of each 
term. There must be informal evaluation of student learning after 
each activity in the class period. ... On the basis of such an 
evaluation, the teacher will then '^evaluate" the etfectiveness 
of the device, technique, or procedure she used in terms of the 
objective or purpose' she had in mind. If the objective was not 
achieved, she will then select a different activity, some other 
way of trying to accomplish that objective. In other words, the 
teacher first evaluates the students' responses or performance, 
and then as the next step, evaluates the appropriateness of the 
teaching device or procedure. 

In order to evaluate student progress, the teacher must have 
in mind the ultimate goal of the complete sequence of shorthand 
courses (job competency), the terminar goal of each specific 
course, and the intermediate goals within the specific course. 
Then, she must also have in mind the personal goals that each 
of her students should have. 



Balsley, I. W! "Shorthand," in American business education yearbook; Evalu- 
ation of pupil progress in bu.siness education, by E. L. Popharri, editor. Vol. 
17, Chapter 9, p. 185. New York Univ. Bookstore. l%Oy 

• Be a constant inspiration to your students. 
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SECOND-SEMESTER GOALS 



Shorthand is a beautiful art. The learning of shorthand is not a 
final product in and of itself. The reason for learning shorthand is to 
be able to transcribe notes completely at some later time. Hardaway 
and Maier discuss this poin^ by stating: 

The objective of shorthand instruction is to teach the students 
to write shorthand outlines rapidly and clearly enough so that 
they may transcribe dictation accurately and speedily. 

Hardaway, M. & Maier, T. B. Tests and measurements in business education: 
2d ed. SoLith-Western Pub. Co. I952.,^p. 150 ' 

• Shorthand is only the vehicle for achiev- 
ing the desired objective — transcription. 

Before transcription takes place, students need to develop a multi- 
tude of skills. Fedorczyk states: ' 

Shorthand teachers are aware that (a) students must be 
thoroughly familiar with shorthand symbols in order to write 
shorthand rapidly; (b) students must not only be able to read 
the symbols, but they must also be able to construct them within 
differing word patterns; and (c) students must be able to spell 
and must have a good vocabulary in order to transcribe short- 
hand symbols into correct English longhand. 

Fedorczyk, V. S. Providing for individual differences in shorthand from the 
beginning. Business Education Forum. Vol. 15, p. 31, May 1961 

As in the first semester, shorthand instruction aims at developing 
theory, rapid reading and writing, transcription skills, penmanship, 
and work habits. 

Theory 

Too much emphasis on theory is just as objectionable as too little 
emphasis. Although students should have a reasonable knowledge of 
shorthand, it is not necessary for them to develop 100. per cent 
accuracy in shorthand theory. Lesae states: 

Experience has proved conclusively that some of the learners 
with the best theory jnd penmanship f ail to become, japid^ and. 
"Accurate shorthand writers, whereas many learners with poor 
shorthand theory and penmanship are rapid and accurate short- 
hand writers and 'successful stenographers. 

Leslie, A. Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand. McGraw. 1953. p. 80 
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The problem is for the teacher to decide when the students have 
acquired enough theory and at what point other shorthand objectives 
can be given more attention. 

• Do nothing with words or word lists, except the 
brief forms which should be reud cumulatively from 
the back of the book, individually and in unison. 

Reading 

Shorthand is best learned by both reading it and writing it. Lamb 
recognizes the importance of proper instruction in reading: ^ 

Because the ability to read in thought units is one of the 
techniques required for efficient transcription, students should 
be trained to read in thought units from the beginning of their 
training. 

Lamb, M. M. Your first \'car of teaching shorthand and transcription. South- 
western Pub. Co. 1950. pp. 136-7 

Most class periods should provide an opportunity for students to 
read aj^ an individual and with the entire class. The clue to main- 
taining student interest is to vary class activities. The teacher must 
provide the right amount of reading time for each class meeting 
Individual class needs will determine how much time should be 
devoted to oral reading. 

Ivnting 

At the end of the first semester, the shorthand student should 
be writing much of the dictation in a manner approaching fluency. 
It is unreasonable to expect, expert performance in taking dictation 
at.this stage — indeed at any learning stage, because the real develop- 
ment of shorthand skill comes on the job. However, students are 
expected to write .some of the dictation without faltering. Leslie is 
not convinced that great stress be placed on developing fluent writers 
for he states: 

• It cannot be emphasized too thoroughly that, when we come 
to write from dictation, everything else must be for- 
gotten except ihe single determination Jo get it down. 

The good shorthand writer does not write "smoothly and 
evenly.'' He writes with constantly varying pressure and line 
speed, accommodating himself to the ease or difficulty of the 
joinings. The learner will usually acquire the correct technique 
^ naturally unless the teacher, through counting drills or some 
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other metronomic devrr^, compels the acquisition of the 
"smooth and even" style of writing, 

Leslie, L, A. Methods of teachi ng Gregg shorthand, McGraw, 1953, p, 347 

Of course, Leslie is not saying that the objective of fluency is not 
desirable, for indeed it is. He is sayir ; that during the initial learning 
stages of writing, when students are still in the formative stages of 
learning the art of shorthand, too much emphasis on even flow of 
writing sets Up undesirable blocks to speed which if allowed to 
mature will prove lo be difficult obstacles to high speed levels. 

As students mature in the shorthand course, more emphasis should 
be placed on smoothness in writing. On this point, Leslie states: 

... shorthand writing is more of a mental than a mechanical 
process. . , . If the writer can think out the correct outlines 
rapidly enough he will find little or no difficulty in. transferring 
it to paper. 

. Fluency at all times must be emphasized and all hesitation 
should be eliminated. 

Leslie, L. A. Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand, McGraw. 1953. p. 136 

The point to remember is simply this: Emphasize fluency but don't 
overemphasize it, lest you create inhibitions which are more serious 
than a faltering writing style. 

• Develop a smooth writing style. 

, Forkner recognizes that some students will write without hesitation 
while other students are laboring over outlines: 

The teacher recognizes that all stenographic positions do not 
require high speeds of dictation. Therefore, he gears his instruc- 
tion so that the most able students develop high rates of dicta- 
tion and the students who do not possess or cannot reach high 
rates are helped to develop employable skills at lower rates. 

Forkner. H. L. *'The other side of the desk in the shorthand class." Part IV 
froni How to teach business subjects. United Business Education Association. 
National Education Association, Washington 6, D. C. 1959, p, J34 

The teach^er should understand what contributes to good writing 
technique. Lamb is of assistance on this point: 

' Students should know and observe the details of situation 
writing techniques and notebook use that contribute to fluent, 
skillful~Avriting. 

Writing surfaces should be clear. 

Students should be seated for maximum writing comfort. • - 
The position of the writing hand is important to eliminate 
^ pen pinching. 



Students should write outlines, not draw them. 
Students should not be allowed to write sprawling notes. 
Errors should be crossed out, never erased. 
As soon as students start to write shorthand, they should 
adopt good notebook habits. 

Lamb, M. M. Your first year of teaching shorthand and transcription. South- 
western Pub, Co, 1950, pp, 137-8 ' * 



The ability to take dictation of ungraded and unpreviewed material 
is of no value unless the standards of mailability ^have been met, 
even though that transcription appears in longhand: A mailable trans- 
cript means that a prudent businessman would sign the letter. A 
student who takes an unreasonable length of time to transcribe has 
no', acquired a salable skill. 

The subject of how much speed students should haye in taking 
dictation and in converting it to longhand during the early stages of 
learning shorthand is discussed at length in the literature. Leslie 
states: 

The minimum acceptable speed of these longhand transcripts 
will begin at about 8 wani after 5 to 10 periods of instruction 
and will reach a minimum of 13 wam after approximately 40 
periods of instruction. 

Leslie, L, A, Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand. McGraw. 1953. p, 205 

Leslie's comment applies to first-semester shorthand. By the time 
student? ire in the second semester of shorthand instruction, their 
longhand transcription rate** should have improved. The amount of 
improvement will vary according to the individual levels of skill 
developed by each student. It is suggested that teachers time students 
as they copy from any printed matter into longhand to determine 
their rate of writing speed. Following this, another timed writing 
should be given requiring students to copy from shorthand plate into 
longhand. This provides a basis for determining the amount of im- 
provement in speed of writing being made by each of the students. 

Whenever possible, dictated matter should deal with realistic busi- 
ness situations; the transcripts, even though they appear in longhand. 



• New matter dictation material may be found 
everywhere; but, fcr best results, use short 
business letters of from 80 to 160 words. 



Pretranscription Skills 
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should resemble an actual business letter which foltews acceptable 
letter styles, , 

• Do not, if you can . avoid it, separate a skill 
• from the normal function it is intended to serve. 

Penmanship ' \ 

Individuals are different in many ways including variations in hand- 
writing. It is a serious mistake to attempt to remake anyone's writing, 
for this cannot be done except at the expense of mental and emo-. 
tional adjustments, time, and costly distractions from more important" 
shorthand learning situations. If the outline is legible and can be 
transcribed accurately, this is all that counts. Lej^He says; 

. . . under no circumstances should ihe teacher correct the 
learner's shorthand notes. Correction of the notes makes the 
learner self-coiiscious about his notes and hampers his skill 
development, 

Leslie, L. A, Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand, McGraw, 1953, p. 193 

In discussing the point that no attempt be made to reshape the 
writer's penmanship, Blanchard makes the following recommendation: 
Permit the large writers, the small writers, the backhand 
writers, the vertical writers, and the left-handed writers to 
retain, with very few exceptions, their individuality of style when 
writing sViorthand, 

Blanchard, C, L, Twenty shorfcuts to shorthand speed: 2d ed. McGraw: 1947, 
p. 24 

« Make no effort to standardi?,e the. 
size and slant of your students' notes. 

Work Habiti; 

The personality traits and work habits that arc discussed on 
pages 19 to. 21 are intended to be an ongoing activity throughout 
the entire shorthand and transcription program. Because intrinsic 
motivation is far superior to the extrinsic type, students should develop 
a personal pride in all the work they do. Teachers should encourage 
only the highest of personal standards among their students. Before 
any paper is submitted to the instructor, the students should have 
evaluated their own work in terms of its acceptability. All evidence 
indicates that, if the teacher's standards are minimum, students will 
work up only to the minimum; if the teacher's standards are high, 
y^udents will likewise' work up to those same high standards. 
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It is the responsibility -^of each teacher to know what business 
standards arc expected by employers in the business community. 
Knciwing this, the effective shorthand teacher then uses these business 
standards as a basisjor establishing school - standards. Not only is 
this desirable from the teaching viewpoint, but such standard: make 
good sense to students and they arc more willing to co-operate with 
^ the teacher as to the requirements of the course. • 

Testa 

It is only natural that many students fear tests. However, the 
teacher can do much to lessen student apprehension. Beginning 
tests should be easy and on familiar material so as not to set up any 
blocks to learning. Tests, or quizzes, in the early learning stages 
should be from homework material. On this subject, Leslie states; 

A good shorthand test should be quick and easy to administer 
... to correct (and) to scoi'e. 

. . , the test should measure the development of the learner's 
shorthand reading and writing skill rather than hiis ability to 
verbalize rules or construct t)utliries identical with those in the 
shorthand textbooks. 



Leslie. L, A. Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand, McGraw, 1953, pp, 196-7 

• During the first semester of shorthand, all 
tests should consist of familiar material. 

Leslie goes 'On to say; 

, . , the first type of test to be gjven to the beginner should 
be one in which th^ learner transcribes in longhand ^ shorthand 
plate. o 

, , , The optimum length of the test seems to be about 3 
minutes. 



Leslie L. A. Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand, McGraw, 1953, pp, 203-4 

Forkncr also agrees on using fainili ar matter on iome types of 
tests for he states: 

... the real test in dictation and transcription progress . . , 
should be on familiar matter ... if we are*tojpdrk a student on 
progress, wc must be sure we arc testing the same thing [|fami- 
liar matter] each time. 

Fofkner. H. L. "The other side of the desk in the shorthand class.^" J^art IV 
from H(tw (o (each htisitiess stihjects. \ji\\iQd Business Education Association, 
National Education Association. Washington 6. D. C. 1959. p. 137 

• Short quizzes, frequently given, are 
far better than long^ infrequent tests. 
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It is so easy to give i\ test, but it is not so easy to give a good 
test. Rojve discusses testing at some length: ^ 4i 

1. A major purpose^ 6f testing in shorthand is to promote the 
' learning process. 

2. The results of a test should reveal the student's relative 
standing.. . • 

^. The techniques and mechanics' of the te^t should be thor- 
oughly understood by the student. 

4, Theory tests should be based upon previous learning experi- 
ences. 

5, Testing should paVe the way for remedial teaching. 

6, The results of each test should be given to the student in 
the shortest possible tin;:. 

1\ The test score should never be a surprise to the student. 

Rowe, J. L. The art of testing. Business Education Worid. Vol. 40, pp. 27 ^. 
Jan. I960 » 

Although testing is impoj-tant, the teacher must not overdo it. 
Another important point to remember 'is that eycry test should also 
teach. Following each test (when the graded papers have been re- 
, turned to the students the following day), the teacher should go 
over t -^0 test, item by item, and make certain that students understand 
their incorrect answers. 

*In addition to testing on transcription skills, some teachers may 
wish to test students o^ the principles of the system such as requiring 
them to write shorthand outlines fop br^i torms, derivatives, phrasers, 
and other words which illustrate an understanding or a degree of 
mastery of writing shorthand. 

A variety of tests suitable for elementary shorthand is identified by 
Balsley: 

• Tuning the reading from plate notes 
Timing, the reading of outlines from ch^vts 
Timing transcription in longhand from plate notes 
Timing reading from home.work notes 
Leading from notes taken from dictation 
Brief form tests 
Theory tests 

Vocabular> tests . ' 

Transcribing in longhand notes taken from dictation 

Balslcy, I. W. "Shorthand.** in American business education yearbook; Evalua- 
tion of pupil progress in business education, by E. L. Popham, editor. Vol. 17, 
Chapter 9, pp. 190-1. New York Univ. Bookstore. I960.- . 

• Each year, many thousands of employees take 
the National Business Entrance Tests in 
rik Stenography; try them on your own students. 



Word list tests arc commonly given by shorthand teachers. Equally 
good reasons have been advanced in the literature concerning the 
pros and cons of word theory tests. 

Whether the functional or traditional method [of Gregg 
shorthand} is chosen, the use of word lists covering certain 
principles of the system is regarded as effective by some teachers 
in helping the student evaluate his command of the vocabulary 
he has studied or. in providing a basis for grading .... The 
Business Teacher contains Complete Theory Tests that can be* 
used by the [Gregg] teacher who likes this type of measuring 
device [while Pitman writers will find similar theory tests in 
, issues of the Pitmanite'] . 

Balsley, I. W. "Shorthand," in American business education yearbook; Evalua- 
tion: bf pupil progress in business educatiotu by E. L. Popham, editor. Vol. 17, 
Chaijter 9, p. 191. New- York Univ. Bookstore. 1960 

It is well for the shorthand teacher to know what the pros and 
cons of theory tests are: 

Word list tests (when and if used) should be confined to 
high frequency words and to brief forms. 

Hardaway, M. & Maier, T. B. Tests and measurements in business education; 
2d ed. South-Western Pub. Co. 1952. p. 156 

Leslie does not favor word list tests for he says: 

The writing of isolated words is rarely, if ever, justified. 
. . . Very little time should be spent discussing the' meaning 
) of words. 

[The word list type of test] is no longer a necessary or desir- 
able type of shorthand test. 

... if word-list tests are to be used at all, only the transcripts 
should be scored or graded. 

Leslie, L. A. Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand. McGraw. 1953. pp, 194- 
209 



• Learning brief forms is wortli the effort; 
automatizing the first 500 most frequently 
used words in much the same way we now 
automatize brief forms would be worthwhile. 

End-of'Year T est 

Since shorthand ability is but a means to an end, mailable tran-. 
scripts of letters given in dictation should be the Anal test at the end 
of shorthand 1. On this point, Dempsey states: \ 

The final grade in the course should be bas^d on a certain 

O 
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number of mailable letters "to be produced over a period of time. 

Dempsey, A. V. 'Teaching" instead of 'Timing'* in ivanscriplion class. Pari 
IV from How to teach business subjects. United Business Education Associa- 
tion, National Education Association, Washington 6, D. C. 1959. p. 169 

When giving the final test, shorthand notes should be read and 
examined by the teacher to make sure that no longhand appears. This 
is in agreement with the suggestion set forth in the latest edition 
of the brochure entitled Suggestions on the Conducting of Examina- 
tions and the Ratings of Regents Examinations Papers in Business 
Subjects. 

Test Content 

Material need not contain an inside address, but it should have a 
salutation, complimentary closing, and both dictator's and stenog- 
rapher's initials. The current date should always be a part of the 
daily work. The Regents examination in shorthand at the end of 2 
years furnishes the students with a printed folder listing the inside 
addresses and any "nnusual" words contained in the dictation. The 
first-year final examination should closely resemble this Regents 
examination format. In choosing material to be dictated (original 
or from supplementary text), the teacher should try to find material 
that will be of interest to the student. 

* Learn what kinds of tests are given by local bust* 
ness firms to persons seeking employment in the 
stenographic field; use these tests in your classroom. 

Syllabic Intensity 

Syllabic intensity (s.i.) means the counted number of syllables 
divided by the number of words. For example; 
100 words with 100 syllables = 1.0 s.i. 
100 words with 140 syllables = 1.4 s.i. 

Dictation on the final test should be from new material of approxi- 
mately 1.4 syllabic intensity and for a minimum of 6 minutes. (Refer 
to page 16, and note the paragraphs discussing word count.) The 
standard word, containing 1.4 syllables, is the minimum level of 
dictation material used in the Regents examination for shorthand. 
To prepiare students to pass this examination, it is suggested that the 
shorthand teacher use graded dictation material which begins at 
1.0 s.i. and extends up to approximately 1.6 s.i., thus insuring a 
comfortable degree of *'overleafning'' and a safe margin of mastery 
^ "'prd difficulty. 



Dictation Rate 



It is suggested that 50 warn be considered as the minimum rate of 
dictation for the final dictation test. However, the maximum rate of 
dictation is unlimited. This cannot be stressed too strongly. It is the 
teacher's responsibility to take the students along the path of voca- 
tional efficiency as far as their individual talents will allow. Many 
tc^achers and students go beyond the minimum rate of 50 wam in 
their achievement by the end of the first year of shorthand; some 
schools, in fact, look to 60 wam as their minimum goal. 

• Students in schools should be prepared to 
take dictation under adverse conditions, 

Tirno, 

Because of the varying lengths of examination periods, as well as 
differences in student abilities, there is no set number of letters 
dictated or transcribed by students in their final test at the end of 
their first year of shorthand. Some teachers prefer to dictate four 
letters and have three letters transcribed; other teachers set a stand- 
ard of four letters dictated and four letters transcribed; while still 
other shorthand teachers dictate five letters and require their students 
to transcribe four of them. 

It is important that whatever the number of letters dictated, time 
should be available in the testing period to tran.scribe the minimum 
number set by the teacher, ft is a mistake, for example, to attempt 
to dictate six letters and require that five of them be transcribed in 
a 40-minute period. The time pressure in this instance is unrealistic 
and unfair to the student transcriber. Nevertheless, if the teacher has 
a record of the student's longhand or typewriting transcription rate 
as it has been developed during the year, it will be a simple enough 
matter to determine accurately the number of letters every student 
can reasonably be expected to transcribe during a given time. 

Markin(( Schedule 

The severity of grading will' depend upon the time allotted for the 
final test, and the number of letters to be dictated and transcribed. 
For an explanation of the terms major errors, minor errors, mail- 
ability, and other penalties, consult the latest edition of the brochure 
entitled, Suggestions on the Conducting of Examinations and the 
Ratings of Regents Examination Papers in Business Subjects. The 
following penalties are given as suggestions: 
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Letters 
Dictated 

5 
4 
3 



Letters 
Transcribed 



Per cent 
Value of 
each letter 



4 

3 
2 



25 

33'/3 
50 



P 



E N A L T I E S 



Major 

—2% 
— 

—4% 



Minor 

—34% 
— 1% 



M All ABILITY 



— 10% 

— 10% 

—10% 



• When in doubt, write it out. 



Teaching Suggestions, Devices, and Hints 
First Full Period of Instruction 

Demonstrate to the students the value and ease of Writing short- 
hand as compared to longhand. Use the chalkboard as a means of 
demonstrating by having one student come to the board and write 
longhand on one panel while the teacher writes shorthand on another 
panel, as another student dictates. 

'Have the students write something in shorthand such as student 
names, day of the week, month, name of their city, and so forth. 
Each shorthand outline should be provided them. 

Show how longhand makes use of shortcuts such as Mr. for 
Mister, St. for Street. 

Second Full Period of Instruction 

It is ordinarily advisable to keep different sections of shorthand 
classes on the same lesson, in case transfers from one section to 
another take place during the first week of the term. 



The teacher should spend several parts of at least two class periods . 
demonstrating the proper Way to do the daily homework, because 
it is important for students to' understand the most effective ways of 
developing their shorthand skills outside the classroom. Therefore, 
.repetition of instructions and more than one demonstration by the 
teacher are essential 

The teacher should have the students do the first homework assign- 



Tf^. successful teacher of shorthand is ever on the 
k ..Mo make changes in his teaching procedures, in 
an effort to achieve a higher degree of proficiency. 
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ment together in class so that any questions may be covered imme- 
diately. If possible, a ''sample homework" prepared by the teacher 
may be duplicated and distributed to each student. 

The kind of homework a student is asked to do, and the way in 
which homework is completed can contribute to or detract from 
shorthand skill development. 

Pupils must understand the basic psychological principles 
underlying skill building and their application to the study of 
shorthand in order that there may be self-direction and guid- 
ance. For instance, if pupils know that practice must be done 
with concentration and thoughtfulness, if they knownhat short, 
frequent study periods are better than one long period, and if 
they know that vocal response to practiced outlines is extremely 
helpful, their homework will be more meaningful and productive, 

Jevons, Elsie, & Halbcrsleben, Helen. "Guidance activities in shorthand," in 
American business education yearbook; Guidance problems and procedures in 
husinesr. education, by V. A. Mussicman, editor. Vol. 11, Chapter 13, pp. 198- 
9. New York Univ. Bookstore. 1954 

There is much to be said in favor of having students do the same 
assignment on two successive nights to complete the first two assign- 
ments in shorthand. The teacher's examination of the first night's 
homework will provide the remedial instructions to students so that 
the same assignment on the second night will be done exactly the 
>vay the teacher wants it done. Once the students understand what 
they are expected to do, few misunderstandings will arise later in 
the semester. 

• One of the surest marks of a good shorthand 
teacher is his skill in preparing for a class. 

How the homework should be dealt with by the teacher is dis- 
cussed at great lengths by Leslie. He stresses the fact that the copying 
of word lists is undesirable and that the emphasis should be on 
writing connected matter. He recommends that the homework assign- 
ment be read first and then the shorthand plates should be copied. 
This makes good sense beeause it is an established fact that short- 
hand is best learned both by reading it and by copying it. 

. . every hour spent in copying well-written shorthand, im- 
proves the learner's shorthand penmanship. 

Leslie, L. A. Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand. McGraw. 1953. p. 193 

• Stenography is distinctly a language art. 

Some shorthand experts feel that it is undesirable for students 
to copy the same outline enough times to fill up part of a line or . 



more. Leslie's point is that *'rc-creationvrather than repetition" re- 
sults in learning. Writing connected matter rather than isolated word 
lists conforms to sound principles of learning. Gates explains the 
reason for this by stating: 

Do not, if you can avoid it, separate a skill from the normal 

function it is intended to ^erve. 

. 

Gates, A. I. The development of readinfi. The M'acmillan Co. New York. 1936. 
p. 269 

In addition to demonstrating how the homework is to be done, the 
teacher will need to show how the notebook is to be used. Although 
the chalkb:)ard offers the opportunity for all to observe. the points 
being made by the teacher, it is essential that the teacher suppoct this 
presentation by sitting at a student's desk, using a student's notebook, 
and illustrating the same points shown on the chalkboard. This serves 
to show students that the teacher has the skill he is expecting of his 
students. Wherever possible in the course, teacher demonstrations are 
to be desired. This suggestion cannot be made too strongly. 

Among the points to be demonstrated include numbering and 
dating the notebook, flipping the pages, and anything else the 
teacher feels is essential at this time. Left-handed writers should 
be shown how to write so as not to smear their outlines. 

• When demonstrating, demonstrate at the studentN desk. 

Suggestions for Varying the Presentation of Theory 

While there should be an established pattern in the teaching of 
shorthand, there should also be opportunities for varying the instruc- 
tioi: to provide for maximum interest to eliminate student boredom. 
Many good teachers succumb to routine procedures in the class 
resulting in a quick case of diminishing returns from their students. 
Monotony causes inattentiveness and inattentiveness causes disin- 
terest. Teachers should constantly reappraise class teaching proce- 
dures so as not to fall into this very easy trap. 

Psychologists tell us that the span of deep concentration for the 
average person, is approximately 3 seconds. Whatever the time may 
be, it provides us with the justification for varying our teaching 
procedures. For example, theory can be presented from the chalk- 
board and from the text. Students can examine longhand and convert 
the words or sentences to shorthand and conversely they can examine 
shorthand outlines and convert these outlines to longhand. In addi- 
tion, students can be asked to examine a page in the text and to 
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pick out words which have a particular word ending. It is amazing 
how quickly students v/ill respond if the proper incentives are pro- 
vided, such as compctifion between rows. Of course, incentives 
should be changed frequently and the teacher will need to be creative 
in this regard so as to keep the class moving along so that class 
time seems short. 

• Master the blends. 

As has already been stated, students best learn shorthand both by 
reading it and writing it. Two more steps are needed to make the 
. learning situation complete. These steps are: (1) previewed dictation 
and (2) unpreviewed dictation. Naturally, the dictation, whether or 
not it is previewed, should follow the lesson of the day and should 
support whatever theory was taught. Probably theory is best taught 
when it is disguised and little, if any, attention is given to the fact 
that rules exist. To recapitulate, if the theory for the day is concerned 
with emphasizing the shortened way for writing. '*rd" and "Id", the 
dictation should include words that require students io write both 
combinations — otherwise, the dictation is not serving the purpose for 
which it is intended. Even in the advanced classes of shorthand, 
dictation should always be given with a purpose rather than as an 
unprepared afterthought by the teacher. 

Oral reading on an individual and class basis also Server to vary 
the theory lesson. The teacher is cautioned not to call on the good 
shorthand students more than necessary. Some recognition is to be 
given them, but the progress of students below the top level of the 
class should also be considered. 

With experience, the effective teacher will devise many creative 
ways of presendng shorthand to the class. A head start in this direc- 
tion may be obtained by examining any text on how to teach business 
subjects, with particular attention to the teaching of shorthand. 

Audio-Visual Aids 

Dictation matter probably should 'be based on the lessons already 
completed by the students. Therefore, for very early classes, it might 
be more advantageous for the teacher to make his own recordings. 
There are several companies which have correlated shorthand texts 
with dictated matter. This dictation is on dists and tapes, and it 
would be well for the teacher to become informed about suclj dictated 
matter. The advantages to be gained through the use of recordings 
are discussed in a monograph which states: 
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When recorded dicfation is used during the class period, the 
teacher is free to watjh the class at work, noting writing habits, 
knowledge of outline ;, quality of penmanship, and other details. 
Her eyes can give li:U attention to class actions, n.ther than 
divide the attention between the class and the dictation book. 

Good cUissroom prociires in husifto.s.s ^Juration, Monograph 85, South-Wcstcrn 
Pub, Co. 1953. p, 34 • 

• The teacher is the best visuul aid. 

In addition to recordings; ^ilmstrips and lilms arc alsq available to 
enrich the first year of teacning shorthand, A list of these visual aids 
appears on page 17, Once again, it must be stressed that the teacher 
is the best visual aid. Although audio-visual aids are available to the 
teacher, they are intended to support rather than replace the teacher's 
instruction. There is no justification for using audio-visual materials 
if their only purpose is to *'fill in" for the teacher. 

W^hat the Shorthand Teacher Should Understand 

Shorthand is a challenging subject to teach, Moulton's suggestions 
to beginning teachers of shorthand are worthy of note both for the 
beginner and the experienccfd teacher: 

The experienced shorthand teacher realizes the values of the following: 

Subject matter. Know it backwards and forwards so that students will 
have confidence in your (eaching. 

Human element. Remember, above all, that you are teaching students 
shorthand, 

first day: Emphasize the importance bf shorthand as a vocation. 

Character building. Insist on promptness with assignments, neatness of 
work, punctuality to class, good grooming, co-operativeness, initiative, 
and good work habits. 

Lesson plans. Have a daily lesson plan for a guide. 

Blackboard, Use it constantly , , , (for teacher's use only) 

Demonstration, Show your students what you expect them to do, 

Pretranscription, Make the students aware from the beginning of the 
import^tice of transcription. 

Dictation, (Class) , , , time is more profitably spent . . , in building 
speed. 

Homework, Insist that students read the context /material first (before 
writing the assignment), , . , 

Moultbn, P, M, Beginning shorthand — ten s\\^^gs\\ox\s. • American Bu,siness 
Education, Vol, 12. pp. 241-3, May 1956 



• The teacher must recognize the pattern of the ex- 
pert and then be able to demonstrate that pattern. 

Eflcctivc teachers are always interested in keeping inforrhed about 
what the experts in their subject matter field are thinking in relation 
to skill development. Leslie offers some noteworthy suggestions: 

Good devices for teachiriii shorthand: I 

1. Explanation that shorthand is easier than longhand 

2. Explanation that there are brief forms in longhand 

3. Proportion of the strokes is more important than beauty of the 
outlines 

4. Direction of the strokes should be explained such as t-up and ish- 
doun in the case of Gregg shorthand or ray-up and ish-dowh in 
Pitman shorthand 

5. Concerted reading of connected matter in class offers opportuni- 
ties for variety 

6. Use of the fountain pen (from the very beginning of writing is 
desirable) 

7. Motivation — (he best type . . . is a skilled, enthusiastic shorthand 
teacher 

8. Determining reading and writing speeds from print as a founda- 
tion and guide for transcription rates 

9. Increasing shorthand reading speed through repetition, self-com- 
petition, etc. 

10. Training in correct homework procedures 

it. Overlooking the faults of the- slow learner praising him every 
time he does something right 

12. Arrangement of the chalkboard to facilitate recall drills using 
good orderly arrangement on the board 

13. Visibility of the chalkboard 



Bad devices: 

L Attempting to have shorthand read faster than print 

2. Excessive reading back of dictated notes 

3. Reading the notes of other student writers 

4. Comprehension tests on the shorthand material read or written 

5. Reading cold notes except under certain testing conditions 

Leslie, L. A. Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand, McGraw. 1953. pp. 254- 



• Skills should be automatized, not intellectualized. 
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• Both the gifted and the slower students can 
learn easier material more readily by the 
"whole" method than by the ^part" method. 




Additional CA}mments 



On (he subject of penmanship and writing: 

1, Leslie, L, A, Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand, McGraw, 
1953 

. . , three simple steps will result in the development of a good 
style of shorthand penmanship: 

A reading approach sufficient to give the learner writing readi- 
ness, , , . 10,000 words is a rough approximation, 

A long period of reading and copying well-written shorthand 
to give the learner ample time to pass through the stage of 
initial diffuse movements, 

. Occasional brief practice periods, , , The learner should be 
shown the correct form without discussion. He should be al- 
lowed to see the correct form in motion as it is written on the 
chalkboard by the teacher. He should copy and compare the 
forms , , , (149) 

2, , , . to avoid the permanent loss of legibility (following dictation 
for speed), the learner (should be given) an occasional oppor- 
tunity (about every 4th or 5th dictation) to write at a, speed that 
is slow for that learner, With no responsibility except accuracy of 
. , , outline. (173) 

3, /For legibility in shorthand, the writer must observe the propor- 
tions of all the characters, and especially for the large and small 
circles. The writer must distinguish positively between straight 
lines and curves. (324) 

4, The most .elective teaching instrument known to this writer for 
remedial pejnmanship work , , , is the magnified outline [written 
on the chalkboard] (151) 

5, Reynolds, H. L. ''Evaluation in the skill building subjects," in 
American business education yearbook; Evaluation of pupil prog- 
ress in business education by E. L. Popham, ■ editor. Vol, 17, 
Chapter 2, p. 28. New York Univ. Bookstore. 1960 

The purpose [of evaluation at the elementary or introductory ^ 
level] is to inform the learner and the teacher of the effectiveness 
of the learning activities in which they have been engaged, , , , 
Here are the beginnings of , . . self-evaluation and self-guidance 
that . . . constitute the objective of evaluation. 
[For . example] in shorthand learning, the learner may copy 
printed material in longhand that he comprehends. This is his ■ 
standard rate of longhand writing when copying from intelligible 
print. If, in^ transcribing from shorthand plates, his longhand rate 
falls significantly below this rate, it is evident to the learner and 
to the teacher that there are difficulties in the shorthand that 
have not previously come to light. The problem then becomes one 
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of discovering wherein the shorthand 'difficulty lies. The standard 
has been set by the student's longhand rate in copying from a 
longhand printed page. This is a standard understood by the 
student, in terms of which he can measure his progress in learning 
to read shorthand, it must be apparent to the learner that until 
he can read shorthand with speed and comprehension as evi- 
denced by his ability to transcribe shorthand into longhand at a 
rate equal to his ability to transcribe from the printed page into 
longhand, he is not likely to be able to transcribe dictation into 
mailable typewritten form. 

On the subject of reading: 

1. Balsley, I. W. "Shorthand," in American business education year- 
book; Evaluation of pupil progress in business education, by 
E. L. Popham, editor. Vol. 17, Chapter 9, p. 189. New York 
Univ. Bookstore, i960 

Reading from word lists in the textbook can be a fruitful method 
for automatizing outlines, if the translations are covered by the 
hand , or by a card.^ Reading sentences, paragraphs, or letters 
from plate notes . . . will help to build speed in recognizing 
shorthand outlines. 

2. Leslie, L. A. Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand. McGraw. 
1953 

The five adjectives "rapid," "repetitive,": "random," "unaided," 
**concerted". . . Spelling and reading [are] . . . ,ential to 
the success of functional teaching. (94) 

The author's experience has made him a strong advocate of a 
reading approach of approximately 20 periods. At the end of that 
time, writing is introduced. (168) / 



On the subject of homework and devices: 




1. Leslie, L. A. Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand. McGraw. 
1953 

Shorthand skill for :the stenographic learner is intended for use in 
taking extemporaneous business dictation aqd tran^ibing that 
dictation. The skill should be used in that context whenever pos- ^ 
sible. The writing of isolated words, the taking of true-ffelse short- 
"hand tests, the performance of penmanship drills, andlother de- 
vices used to "separate the skill from the normal function it is 
intended to serve" . . . should be avoided whenever possible — 
and it is almost always ^^^ble t(> avoid that separatiorL (446-7) 
... the functioning skill ia*#horthand is the ability to write con- 
nected English. Therefore . .^^t might say that shorthsmd prac- 
tice should be on conne^ecl English rather than on isolated 
. words. (450) 
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2, Zoubck» C. E, Homework queries, Business Teacher Vol. 39, 
p. 21, Nov, 1961 

What form should the Gregg homework assignment take? ^ 

1, During the reading approach (suggested for a minimum\of 
six lessons), the assignment would be, "Read the reading 
practice twice, referring to the student's transcript each 
time you cannot read an outline after having spelled it," 

2, After writing has been introduced, the assignment should 
•h|c, **Read the reading and writing practice with the aid 

Jf the student's transcript. Then make a shorthand copy 
M it . , r 

3, 1 , , one assignment a day is to be completed. 

On (he sublet of (he chalkboard: " 

r. Leslie, L, A, Methods of teaching Gregg shoithand, McGraw, 
1953, p, 7i 

The chalkboard presentation of new theory , , , will save much 
time that may be used for dictation. 

The new theory may be presented on the chalkboard, the iearners 
spelling and reading the putlines as the teacher points, but not 
writing the words in the word lists then or at any other time in 
the classroom. This is the procedure [that] releases the greaiest 
amount of time for connected-matter dictation in the classroom, 

2i Balsley, I. W. '^Shorthand," in American business education year- 
book; Evaluation of pupil progress in business, education, by 
E. L. Popham, editor. Vol, 17, Chapter 9, p. 1'89. New York 
Univ. Bookstore. I960 < 

Chalkboard presentations have a key advantage of focusing class 
attention on a specific point. . , . Reading word lists without 
teacher participation after drill may reveal the extent of learning. 
Such reading may be in unison, by rows, or by individual students, 

3. Grubbs, R, L. Using the chalkboard. ^Business Education World, 
Vo). 4], pp. J 8-9, Sept: J960 \ 

/. Always place the shorthand symbols at the top of the board 
and the outlines using them underneath: 

2. Stop writing for a spelling and pronouncing \lrill after 6-8 
outlines, 

J. Spell the words aloud as you writeihem in shorthand on the 
board, 

4, Press for frequent and rapid coverage rather than slow and 
. careful coverage, 

5, In the first few periods, be the loudest speller and pronouneer. 
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6, Make sure students watch you write the outlines. 

7. Write your words four or five to a line rather than in a 
coluTTin, 

On the subject of word lists: 

1. Leslie, L. A, Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand, McGraw. 
19-53, p, 167 

Although 75 to 90 per cent of any given material is made ,up 
o/ the same thousand words used over and over again , , . a 
* number of counts hav^demonstrated that this list of the 1,000 
commonest words ref esents only about one-sixth ,of all the 
different words in' any given material, , 



On the subject of testing: 

I, Leslie', L, A, Methods of ICLching Gregg ' horthand, McGraw, 
1953, p, 213 

, ,n the only test for the intermediate learner is timed, ungraded 
dictatioriSjO be transcriSed in longhand. 
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On the subject of spelling: 

Leslie, L, A, Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand, McGraw, 
1953. pp. 73-4 I 

It is impossible to overemphasize .the importance of having the / 
class spell the shorthand outline for each word before pronouncing/ 
the word [in elementary shorthartd classes]. The learner soon be- 
comes able to pronounce the word without spelling the outline, 

2, Forkner, ti, L- Errors cost too much! Dictaphone Education 
Forum, p. 7, April-May 1954/ 

. . . why not try the old-fashioned method of assigning 100 worlds 
a week to be studied at honie or outside of class, and on one 
day each week, give a test on the list with ndthing less than TOO 
correctly spelled words as being acceptable? ! 



On the subject of individual differences: / ' 

1. Forkner, H. L. "The other side of the desk in the shorthand 
class.'' Part IV from How to tlpach busines^j subjects. United /Busi- 
ness Education Association,! Nation^ Education Association, 
Washington 6, D. C. 1959. p.\134 

, The teacher takes into accounft the progress each siudent/mafces 
toward acquiring an employable skill in determining the grades 
students will» receive. \ " 
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On the subject oj rules: 



I, Leslie, L, A, Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand, McGraw, 
1953, pp. 114-22 

Language arts like shorthand arc more efficiently learned by 
unverbalized generalizations [in which no conscious thought is 
given to rules]. 

Research has shown that the writers who know the rules make 
more theoretical errors under stress of dictaiion than do func- 
tionally trained pupils who don't know the rules but who have 
automatized their writing habits. These findings are supported by 
the findings of studies proving that abiiity to spelf the same words 
correctly in lists does not necessarily imply ability to spell the 
same words correctly in free composition, 

1 

On the subject of first-semester dictation: ' 

1. Grubbs, R, L, Strategy for second semester shorthand. Business 
Education World, Vol. 41, p, 25^ Jan, 1961 
Virtually all of your dictation during the first sem.ester should be 
taken from lessons practiced as part of the previous night's 
homework. With an open-book policy in effect during the first 
semester, your students have a key to your dictation right at their 
finger tips and they will not be forced to flounder or grope for an 
outline. This is very desirable. 

Start weaning your students from^ their book about midway 
through the first semester, or perhaps a little later. 
Begin limited new matter dictation during the last month of the 
first semester. Keepnhe dictation speed well within their range. 
Do only a little every' day. Note: Provide a liberal preview for 
' ' all such dictation. 

2. Grubbs, R. L. Understanding your shorthand teaching tools. 
Business Education World. Vol. 41, p. 18, Dec. 1960 
There are several reasons why it is wise to mark the shorthand 
plates of your [text] with the standard word count: With it, you 
may dictate directly from the shorthand plates; you won't need 
the transcript , , , and you may easily time the reading of your 
students and instantly compute their reading rates. , , , Because 
titc outlines are fresh in your mind, students are less likely to 
"floor" you when they ask for an outline;,,.or a phrascj. By dictating 
from the shorthand, you can dictate in sympathy with the com- 
mon phrase combinations that you want your students to auto- 
matize, 

3. Balsley, I, W. "Shorthand/* in American business education year- 
book; Evaluation of pupil progress in business education, by 
E. L. Popham, editor. Vol. 17, Chapter 9, pp. 189-90. New York 
Univ. Bookstore. 1960 
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The recording of dictation of familiar material is the students' 
first bjg step toward their ultimate goal [to take dictation and 
transcribe tlic notes into mailable copy] because it introduces 
them to "continuity'' material. Although the initial dictation will 
last only a few seconds . . , gradually, the length of dictation is 
increased, 

4. Leslie, L, A, Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand, McGraw. 



, , , The first writing should be done from dictation. At first, 
the dictation in clasv should be based on the current homework. 
Any material to be dictated should be read by the learner from 
the shorthand plate immediately before the dictation. It should 
then be dictated several times, at gradually increasing speeds. 

Most of the dictation in elementary shorthand should force speed, 
regardless of the control of the writing, (68) 

Dictation should be introduced by the use of practiced matter, 
without pressure for speed, accuracy, or legibility. From the 
beginning all dictation should be repetitive, (169) 

In an unco-operative class it might be necessary to read back 
three or four dictations in the period to keep the learners working 
properly, (190) 

On the subject of previews: \ 

1, Travis, D, L, Improvement of instruction in business education, 
at the secondary school level. National Business Education Quar- 
terly, Vol. 10, p. 33, Summer i960 

Through the use of the preview, the skill development phases of 
typewriting, shorthand, and transcription have changed from more 
repeated testing to purposeful practice, , . . The students first 
practice on words which may give difficulty. They may select 
these ... or they may use those suggested by the teacher or the 
textbook. 

On the subject of pretranscription: ^ 

1. Leslie, L. A. Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand. McGraw. 
1953. p. 231 

Observing a hundred comma-in-series constructioms on the same 
day will have very little learning value compared with observing 
a hundred comma-in-scries constructions at the rate of one a day 
for a hundred days. 

2, Policies Commission for Business and Economic Education. This 
we believe about business education in the high school. United 
Business Education A.ssociation, NationaJ Education Association, 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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This .bcniklcl was enclosed in Business Education Forum, May 
1961. 

Proticiency in English is essential to the development of voca- 
tional skills in transcription. 

3. Sister M, Therese, O.S.f-\ "Levels and competencies in shorthand/' 
in American business education yearbook; Curriculum patterns 
in business education, by John L. Rowe, editor, VoL 13, Chapter 
7. pp, 73-4, New York Univ, Bookstore, 1956 

A sort of basic training for formal transcription is what business 
educators term pretranscription. It aims at the following specific 
skills in , , . shorthand: 

Eacfi^siuclent: 

1, Should be able to take sustained dictation on new 
material from 3 to 5 minutes at 60 to 80 wpm, 

2, Should be able to take notes which are readable and 
of correct proportion. 

3, Should be able to center and estimate the correct 
length of letters from shorthand plates, 

4, Should be able to handle and assemble dictation 
material evidently, 

5, Should be able to read shorthand fluently and in 
thought phrases, 

6, Should be able to read shorthand for meaning. 
On the subject of teacher activity: ■ • 

1, Leslie, L, A. Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand, McGraw. 
1953, p. 48 

As many , , , minutes as possible should be spent in dictation 
after the completion of a proper reading approach. The next 
most profitable use of the time is drill on the new shorthand 
learning or on necessary recall. The least profitable way to spend 
■ any of that time is in talking about shorthand — or about any- 
thing else for thai matter. 

2, Forkner, H, L, ^^Thc other side of the desk in the shorthand 
class,'* Part IV from How to teach business subjects. United 
Business Education Association, National Education Association, 
Washington 6, D,C, 1959, p, 134 

The teacher moves about the room while dictating and while the 
students arc transcribing or as they do individual study, so as 
. to observe the progress and abilities of each student. 

Each minute of the class period is utilized for the development 
^nf skills, understandinp^"., and related learnings, 
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3, Zoubck, Charles E, No questions, please! Business Teacher, Vol 
38, p/ 25, Sept,-Oct, 1961 

Wc should keep in mirtd that a student's skill \yill grow only when 
he is doing one of two things — reading shorthand or writing 
shorthand. Discussing shorthand adds nothing to his skill, 

4, Strony, M, S, Beginning shorthand — ten suggestions, American 
Business Education, Vol, i2, pp, 242-3, May i 956 

To develop skill and lay the groundwork for typewritten tran- 
scription, the following procedures are recommended: 

a. Use easy material for speed building, 

b. Preview all the dictation for speed building. 

c. Adovcate that [students] keep writing — writing by sounds, 

d. Each day, force their speed but not so fast that they become 
frustrated, 

e. After forcing the speed, [have] students write for control 
so that their notes [do] not stay shattered, 

f. Concentrate on many short [speed] takes {Vi minute, 1 
minute to 2 minutes) instead of many 5 minute takes, 

g. [Do not attempt] to change students' writing habits. Let 
them write the way they normally write so long as propor- 
tion and tluency are maintained, 

h. Lay the ground for typewritten transcription by introducing 
orai transcription rather early :n the course (about the 
sixth week of the, first semester), 

i. Give meaning to outside practice by reading from last 
night's, last week's, or occasionally from last month's notes. 

j. Keep students relaxed by challenge and cheeriness, com- 
mendation and enthusiasm, and , , . drill. 

On the subject of the psychology oj skill development (as it applies to 
shorthand) : 

1, Leslie, L. A. Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand, McGraw, 
1953. pp. 417-23 

1. Skills are best learned under the most favorable conditions. 

2. Skill is best developed in intensive bursts of nervous energy 
of perhaps 30 to 90 seconds. 

3. Skill should never be forced or strained until after it is well 
established, 

4. Skill is not a fixed or static state. 

^^,-^5. Repetition is not the cause of learning. 

6. Language arts like English, shorthand, and transcribing are 
best developed by extensive rather than by intensive prac- 
tice. 
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7, Easy practice material develops speed more elTcclively than 
difficult practice material. 

8,. Skill develops most etTeetivcly under practice conditions, 

9, Consciousness of or conscious direction of the mechanical 
details of the skill impair or inhibit the skill, 

10. Perfect relaxation is necessary for the most elTectivc skill 
deveJopmenr, 

11. A proper teaching treatment of the initial dilTusc movements 
or irradiation will greatly shorten the period of skill learning, 

12. The skill learner is training his mind rather than his hand, 

13. The expert does not make rapidly the movements that the 
beginner makes slowly. 

14. Any desired achievement on the part of the pupil must be 
the result of a planned teaching procedure on the part of 
the teacher. 

15. A teaching procedure that is helpful in one stage of skill 
learning may be useless or even harmful in another stage. 

16. The obvious path to skill is not always the correct path. 

17. Skill is best learned in the largest feasible wholes and sub- 
wholes. \ 

18. The area of the skill increases with the intensity of the skill. 

19. Related acquired habits and information \hould be utilized 
in order to start action as though on famaiar ground. 

20. The learning process proceeds best when the learner has 
knowledge of his status and progress. ) 

2. Nolan, C. A. & Hayden, C. K. Principles and pfcJolems in business 
education; 2d ed. South-Western Pub. Co. 1958. pp. 420-Z 

a. Meaningful drill is essential to skill development. 

b. Practice must give satisfaction. 

c. Skill is developed through short, intensive efforts. 

d. Plateaus of learning may be reduced through careful analysis 
of student difficulties. 




SHORTHAND 2 

Time Requirements and R^g(*rits Credit 

Shorthand 2 classes are rcquirtxj^to meet- a minimum of four or 
five periods a week for two semesters for one unit of Regents credit. 
There should be an equal amount of preparation time, outside the 
classroom. The ideal situation is to have shorthand 2 and transcription 
taught in consecutive periods on a double-period ..tasis in the same 
room and under one teacher. ' „ 

Who Should Continue With Shorthand 2? 

With the recommendation of the shorthand I teacher, students 
who successfully complete shorthand 1 and have the potentiality, to 
reach an employable skill should continue with shorthand 2. There 
is apt to be a noticeable decrease in enrollment in shorthand 2 as 
comparexi to. shorthand 1. This may be due to student change in 
vocational objective, lack of student achievement, inflexible teacher 
standards, or for a variety of other reasons. The shorthand 2 teacher 
has the responsibility of obtaining sound recommendations, evalua- 
tions of student progress, and other suggestions from the shorthand 
1 teacher. The shorthand 2 teacher also has the responsibility of obtain- 
ing this information and other suggestions from the shorthand 1 
teacher. A further responsibility of the teacher of advanced shorthand 
is to report back to the shorthand 1 teacher the progress being made 
by his former students now enrolled in second-yej^r shorthand'. The 
shorthand teachers should also consult with the English and type- 
writing teachers, department head, guidance cOiinselor, parents, 
and the student when considering whether or not the stu'dent should 
study second-year shorthand. With such a communications system 
existing, greater assurance is given that a careful selection of students . 
for shorthand 2 will be made and student failures in advanced short- 
hand should decrease. 

• Only <he able should elect shorthand 2. 



Aims 

The aims of the first-year course should be continued and gradually . 
upgraded to increase the proficiency level of all students. Wherea.s 
in shorthand 1, the major emphasis was on developing an extensive 
shorthand vocabulary based on a firm foundation of how to write . 
correct outlines, shorthand 2 has a different major goal. This goal 



is built on the foundations developed in elementary shorthand. The 
g(7al for shorthand 2 i.s lo prepare a shorthand writer to use his skill 
in producing mailable transcripts ffom his own notes. These tran- 
scripts are to be of the type generally found in the typical, business 
office. 

Specific aims in shorthand 2 are: 

1, To increase reading ability of shorthand notes 

2, To develop a greater 'vind more ftuent system in writing 
from dictation 

3, To increase the shorthand vocabulary 

* 4. To develop accuracy in recording verbatim dictation 

5. To be able to take sustained dictation 

6. To be able to record olficc-stylc dictation and to make all 
corrections indicated 

7. To combine the shorthand skill with a general knowledge 
pf business practice to qualify the student to become an 
efficient stenographic worker. 

• The most impoctant single objective of shorthand 
learning for the prospective stenographer is the 
abilit> to construct rapidly a legible shorthand 
outline for any word in the English language. 

ll would be advisable for the shorthand teacher who wishes to be 
an "effective instructor to know what the literature says about the 
aims of shorthand. 

. . . the purpose [of shorthand 2] is to build a shorthand 
vocabulary, to develop speed in taking dictation, to develop 
accuracy in taking dictation, to develop short cuts, and to take 
sustained dictation with ordinary corrections and other inter- 
ruptions simulating office conditions. 



Oame. J. F, & Brinkman, A. R. Guidance in business education: 3ti cd. SoiUh- 
Wcsiern Pub. Co. 1961. p, 61 

The objectives which should be pursued by a student in advanced 
shorthand are commented upon by Leslie who says: 

. . . One of his objectives is speed in writing shorthand from 
dictation. . , . 

His other objective is the production of mailable, transcripts , 
at a commercially acceptable speed. 

Leslie. L. A. Mcf/tods of leaching Gregf* shorthand. McGraw. 1953; p. 214 

With the objectives for the year identified, it is worthwhile to 
develop short-term semester goals. 
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• spend very little time on minor theory points. 



Theory 



Writing correct shorthand outlines at all times is, of course, a 
ccntinuous objective throughout the entire shorthand sequence. 
Although it is important for students to know theory, they should 
not be 3o aware of shorthand theory rules that it Impedes their speed. 
On this point, Leslie stales: 

. . . ''rule-consciousness'' is a dehnite hindrance to the pupil 
who is endeavoring to develop speed in shorthand. 

Leslie, L, A. Methods of tviwhini* Grvi^i^ slwrtlnuid, NfcCiraw. 1953, p, {62 

Rapid Reading 

Some instructional time should be spent to gel students to read 
shorthand as fast as they possibly can. Although rapid reading is 
desired, it is also important for students to read shorthand with 
meaning so that they can relate the contents of the material. 



Good writing habits arc essential for producing mailable tran- 
scripts, Leslie recognizes the* importance of writing for he states: 

The shorthand learner has succeeded in learning shorthand 
when he can write rapidly and accurately, from dictation and 
read rapidly and accurately from his shorthand notes taken 
from rapid dictation. This . , . excludes skill in spelling, punc- 
tuation, and.> other conventions of written English required for 
successful typewritten transcripuon. They arc another story. 

Leslie, L. A. Methods' of teaching Gre^g shorthand. McGraw. I9,S3, p, 78 

In shorthand 2, the students will be taking dictation at varying 
speeds depending upon their individual achievements. Although a 
minin]um dictation goal should be set for the entire class, provisions 
should also be made for the fast writers to whom the minimum goals 
represent no challenge. 



Writing 



• Writing from dictation is be- 
gun as soon as writing is begun* 
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T ranacription 

At the end of the third semester, students should be cxpeeted to 
produce a mailable transcript at a minimum dictation rate of 60 
words a minute, preferably 80 words a minute. Many teachers would 
hope" to take their students beyond minimum standards and proceed 
as fast as abilities allow. 

If'orh Hahita 

It is a mistake to overlook the importance of good work habits for 
the sake of concentrating on skill development. Without proper habits 
and attitudes, an employee has little chance for success on the job. 
Business surveys are giving greater recognition to nonshorthaiid essen- 
tials needed by stenographers. In response to a question asked of 
employers in a particular study, certain habits, attitudes, and traits 
were mentioned in their order of rank: 

Question: What personal traits do most employers request? 

Answer: Grooming, dependability, intelligence, ability to get 
along with people, adaptability, promptness, attitude, 
interest in the job. ... 
The persons reporting on the study wcrtt on to state that "In this 
day of rapid technological advancement, it becomes contingent upon 
the teacher to recognize and accept the challenge of stressing groom- 
ing, dependability, and the ability to follow through on assigned 
tasks promptly and cheerfully.** 

Gryder. R. & Boggs. L. J. Shorthand and typewriting skills required in busi- 
ness. Business Education Forum. Vol. 15. pp. 35-6, Nov. 1^60 

• As shorthand teachers, we can at least see to it 
that students know those attitudes that are con- 
sidered desirable and those that are considered 
undesirable by discriminating men and women. 
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The final semester of shorthand instruetion is intended to help 
provide additional voeational preparation for eaeh of the students. 
Although many students will continue th:ir seeretarial edueation with 
a formal course in secretarial practice, for some students, advanced 
shorthand may be the culminating activity. 

For the teacher, the specific objective is to teach what has to be 
taught^ in order to get each student to as high a vocational readiness 
as possible. For the students, the objective is to demand only the 
best cfTort from himself and to strive for self-improvement knowing 
that the final semester of shorthand concludes all formal secondary 
preparation for a stenographic vocation unless they elect secretarial 
practice. It behooves both the teacher and the student, therefore, to 
■ do their very best in this final push for shorthand skill development. 

Although the teacher continues to develop shorthand theory, en- 
courages rapid reading, stresses shorthand outlines of good quality, 
and builds other shorthand skills, the main goal in the fourth semester 
is centered on transcription preparedness. This can best be developed 
by providing as much time as possible to the writing of shorthand 
from various types of dictation, with some emphasis on transcribing 
some of the shorthand notes. 

In order to develop sustained writing power at 80 wpm, it is 
necessary to build within each student a cushion or reserve of speed, 
Then when the writer encounters difliculties in taking some of the 
dictation, he has enough speed left to catch up, even though he may 
have fallen behind while writing a difficult outline. 

• The major part of the shorthand course in de- 
voted to building shorthand speed through pro- 
(;ression from one learn^n^ standard to the next. 

Since the fourth semester Regents examination is dictated at 80 
words a minute, the students should be able to transcribe, at a satis- 
. factory rate, unpreviewed new matter that has been dictated at a 
minimum of 90-100 words a minute for 5 continuous minutes or 
longer. Certainly, it is the responsibility for the shorthand teacher 
during the course to dictate at speeds beyond the minimum when it is 
evident that the minimum is too low. 

The Regents examination dictation speed seems to be justified 
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particularly when one considers that one of the biggest employers 
of stenographic workers is the Federal government: 

The United States Civil Service Commission uses a dictation 
speed of 80 vvort^ a minute on its test for stenographers. 



Nolan, C, A, & Hayden, C. K, Principles and prohlctns in business vtUuaiitni: 
:!d ed, South-Wcstern Pub, Co, 1958. pp. 240-241, 



Hogents Examinalion 

T\ content for the shorthand 2 and transcription examination 
in recc.it years has consisted of six business letters including addrcssc:^, 
salutatiorts, and complimentary closings. The letters, each about 120 
standard words in length, are dictated at the rate of 80 words a 
minute and have a syllabic intensity of 1,47-1,55, The student is 
allowed 10 minutes to examine his shorthand notes and to select four 
of the letters for transcription, Tvpewritten transcripts are to be made 
in 80 minutes, and shorthand notes must accompany the transcripts, 

• Tests in shorthand should measure 
(be students' ability to use shorthand 
to record and transcribe dictation. 

The combination shorthand, typewriting, and transcription exami- 
- nation in recent years has consisted of fpiir business letters (similar 
to those described above) dictated at the rate of 80 words a minute. 
Three of the letters are transcribed and each Lttcr has a value of 25 
credits, A carbon copy (value 3 credits) and an envelope (value 2 
credits) are prepared for one of the letters transcribed. No credit is 
given for an envelope which represents a second attempt. The student 
is allowed 7 minutes to examine his shorthr :d notes, and to select 
three letters to be transcribed. Although in the past Part 11 of the 
examination has consisted of tabulation problem hashing a value 
of 20 credits, students should be prepared to demonstrate competency 
on several different kinds of typing problems commonly considered 
to be performed by stenographers as part of their typir^g duties. No 
credit is given for a copy that represents the third attempt to com- 
plete this part of the examination. One hundred minutes are allowed 
/ to complete the entire examination. 

Examination Aids 

Students may use a dictionary or other spelling aid and an eraser , 
or other correction aids while transcribing their notes. Each student 
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is furnished a printed sheet listing' the inside addresses and any 
unusual vvords ccatained in the dictation. Transcripts are marked on 
a mailable letter basis. Credit depends on the accuracy ot the tran- 
script, as well as the general appearance of the letters. For additional 
information, consult the latest edition of the brochure entitled 
Sagf^estions on the .Conducting* of Examinations and the Rating of 
Regents Examination Papers in Business Suhje^s, 

• Schools nmy use the tests as^a ineaii» 
of. certifying that their students have 
attained certain definite stift^dards. 

\ • 

Pre-Exiiniinatioi: Activity 

It is suggested that before dictating the letters included in the 
examination, a short pracliire - Ibttcr be dictated to the students as a 
warming-up exercise and that the students practice writing in short- 
hand the unusual words a,g(a names appearing on the printed sheet 
distributed to them. 



Posting Signs 

It is also suggested that the teacher place a sign on the outside of 
the classroom doors stating that a Regents examination is in process 
and requesting that , no one enter until the sign is removed. In 
addition, the hall proctors should not come in prepiaturely to relieve 
the teachers. Posting signs will reduce interruptions and distractions 
which may interfere with the orderly progress of the examination. 

Loan Pai krls ' / 

Loan packets are available from the Bureau of Business and Dis- 
tributive Education upon, request. The packets o>ntain actual Regents 
examination papers in all business subjects.' Except for the- fact that 
the name of the student and the name of the school are deleted-, the 
examination is intact and unaltered in every other respect. It would 
be helpful for any teacher, a new instructor particularly, to avail 
himself of this material and observe how Regents e?caminations are 
corrected. / 

• Standards of achif'vement may be 

used for three different purposes: 

guidance, grading, and placement. 



Standards 



Over- AH Suuuhirtls 

Shorthand, unUke some other subjeets, has standards which vacil- 
late according to certain conditions. Each business community is 
distinctive from every other business community in some particular 
way. Furthermore, these differences re*jult in a certain lack of uni- 
formity on office standards as standards vary considerably from firm 
to tiVm. Therefore, it is extremely difficult to identify shorthand 
standards which should be followed by all teachers. It is /the responsi- 
bility of every shorthand teacher to identify the stenographic needs 
of the local business community and then to develop a shorthand 
program of instruction designed to meet these business needs. This 
point was expressed by the Policies Commission in a booklet which 
stated: 

Comnuinity job standards should be met by the student as a 
prerequisite to graduation from a vocational business education 
program. 



Policies Commission for Business and Economic Hciucution. This we iwlicxc 
ahout httshiess education in the hi^i,*h school. United Business Education .\sso- 
ciatipn. National Education Association. Washington 6, D. C. This booklet was 
enclosed in Business Education Forum, May 196! 

Certainly, shorthand teachers are anxious to prepare their students 
to meet minimum standards required for employment. The question 
is, "What are those standards?" Etier has this to say: 

To meet the minimum standards of employability, the pupil 
writes at the rate of 80 words a minute for 5 min;ites on unfami- 
liar material. He is able to transcribe at least four average-length 
letters (approximately ,150 words), with one carbon copy, per 
hour. He has had ample practice to do the typing of materials 
most frequently dictated . 

It is recommende(5 that the program incJudc instruction, in 
dictation maJerial similar to ancj patterned after the type of 
dictai. .1 that the stenographer is likely to receive in an office. 



Etier, F. "The stenographic curriciiUim patttrn," in American bi'.siness educa- 
tion yearbook: CurricuUnn patterns in husiness education, by John L, Rowc, 
edhor Vol. 13. Chapter J^. p. 94. New York Univ. Bookstore. 1956 

• For most be{>irininK position^^ 80 word<> 
minute dictation ability is ample, pro- 
vided the studeni has learned to take 
dictatron as it is actually given on the 
job — v)fhh hesitations, corrections, ad* 
justments, interludes, asides, and inter- 
ruptions for answering the telc^phone. 
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speed Stuiulunls 

On the subject of speed standards, Forkner stated during an 
address in Phoenix: 

Teaching shorthand up to 120 (wpm) is a ritual. Since busi- 
ness does not require that much speed, teachers should change 
their thinking about certain goals of achievement. 



Gryder, R. & Boggs, L, J, Shorthand and typewriting skills required by busi- 
ness. Business Education Forum, Vol, 15, pp, 35-6, Nov' 1960 




TranscTiplion Standards 

Tonne would prefer that the emphasis on advanced shorthand be 
placed on the number of letters transcribed rather than on the ability 
to take dictation at high speeds: 

In the Held of shorthand, whei j most attempts at standardi- 
zation have taken place, businessmen obviously do not dictate 
at a uniform rate of words a minute. Yet both teachers and 
businessmen still insist on rating accomplishment on this ba:iis. 
All the evidence seems to indicate that this is an impossible 
job standard. The far more satisfactory procedure is to indicate 
the number of letters written during an hour or itfclay which are 
considered mailable, ^ 

I'onne, H. A, i^rinciples of business education: 3d ed, McGraw, I96l. p, 164 



• It is important to know 
how many letter; a siudex^i 
can transcribe in ^n hour. 

Tonne goes on to say: 

. . , there is no serious objection to setting shorthand standards 
in terms of words per minute with 90 or 95 per cent degree- 
of-accunicy transcription rate while students are learning, , , , 
If 2 years of time is devoted to learning shorthand in the sec- 
ondary school, then the first major goal of the shorthand teacher 
should be the attainment of a minimum speed of 80 words a 
minute and the ability to transcribe that work at approximately 
25 words a minute, assuming reasonably simple types of dictation, 

, , , the New York State Regents Examinations are about 
as etTective and object" e a measure as possible; after 2 years 
of shorthand instruction the students are required to be able 
to take dictation at 80 words a minute and transcribe these brief 
letters into mailable form . . . the rate of failure on these Regents 
examinations is quite high. The practical, everyday evidence is 
that in mor^ other states the standards of actual achievement 

O 
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arc lower, rather than higher, than those attained in New York 
State, 



Tonne, H. A, Prindp/es of business eciitai/iofi: 3d ed, McGraw, 1961, p, 166 

The important thing for shorthand teachers to renumber /is that 
although minimum standard^ of stenographic skills are identified, 
there is no limit as to the upper limits of shorthand skill towards 
which a teacher and his students may strive. 

• Students snould work &«"a speed just be« 
low that at which confusions begin to 
appear and just above that which is char- ^ 
acterized by labored, detailed movements. 

Developinf^ Shorthand Speed 

A caution must be stated at the outset of this discussion and that 
is simply this: Although taking shorthand at high rates of speed is 
desirable, other important areas of shprthand skill development 
should not be sacrificed for the sake of speed building. On. the other 
hand, speed building constitutes an important part of a stenographer's 
vocational competency ;md rightly belongs in advanced shorthand 
classes. The problem then becomes one of balance. Certainly, speed 
building should be emphasized,' but it should not take up mor^ lime 
than it is worth. 

It is the responsibility of the shorthand teacher to decide just how 
much time ^'lould be given to shorthand speed development. 

Consider the following comnv:nts of teachers considered to be 
authorities in the iield of shorthand, as they discuss speed building: 

. . . the three major fallacies to be avoided in approaching 
the problem of the development of shorthand speed . . . are: 
( 1 ) that the learner cannot write rapidly because his hand is 
slow, (2) that, shorthand speed has relation to the knowledge 
of the verbalized rules of the shorthand systems, (3) that speed 
- depends on the learning of innumerable short cuts for words 

and phrases, ^ 

. L _ . ■ 

I.esfic. L. A. Mi ihtuis of U'(lchi^t^* Cret^t; slwrlhamf, McGraw. 1953, p. 160 



This s/Jeed'buiUImt^ technique is described in ci biisin'ess education 
numof^raph: 

^ To develop skill in taking dictation at a somewhat increased 
speed for a sustained period: 

1. Dictate familiar or new naterial at a comfortable rate for a 
period that can be sustait^ed by most of the class. 
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2, Increase the speed for several successive spurts of a minute 
or two, until the whole take is well practiced, 

if 

3, Drop back to a rate higher than the initial ;ate and dictate 
the whole piece of material. 

4, Rearrange the context of the material, usini^ many of the 
same words and phrases. Dictate the same amount of 
material, in this rearranged form, and at the same rate as in 
step 3, (The material for this step should be prepared when 
the lesson is planned.) When the students are able to take 
the rearranged materials, they show evidence of mastery 
of the vocabulary involved, 

• Ifs the mind and not the hand that is slow. 



Gooil classroom pructk cs in business vduaition, Monojijraph 85. Soiith-rWestern 
Pub. Co. 1953, p, 37 



Strony ,v7/,v,»,'£'.s7.v a method of developing shorthand speed: 

1. Use easy dictation material, 

2, Preview all speed dictation. 

If it is not, then the take is a test and not a speed-building 
activity, 

3, Be sure they keep writing. 

(if) m:^"t students stop writing at the top speed before 
you Iji.isn the take, their faiiure may be due to many 
reasons. 

The dictation may be just too fast. 
The material may be too difficult. 
Your; accuracy requirement may be too high. 
Your voice may not be understood, 

4. Concentrate on brief takes. 

If the goal of a class is to pass a 5-minute take at 80 
wam, students can do it more easily and more surely if 
their speed is up to 120 wam for 1/2 or 1 minute, 

^* • Practice time must be broken into short drills. 

• ) ~ 

5. Do them over and over again. 

Dictating four letters once each will not build speed; 
dictating one letter four times will, 

6, Drop back for control. 

When writing for control, one doe:> not write as fast as 
he can; instead, he writes only as fast as he must. 
The notes written during dictation for control should be 
in the best' shorthand style of which one is capable. The 
Q outlines are never drawn — they must be fluent. Suppose 
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you were following the typical speed-building pattern of 
60-75-90-75 on I minute takes; students should not write 
' their notes on the final 75 as fast as they had to on the 
90 — if they do, something is wrong; they do not under- 
stand what "writing for control" is. On the final drop-back 
writing, the students should be able to stay with the 
dictation and write rather accurate notes — notes that can 
be read quickly and easily. 

7. Get endurance from speed. 
It is very easy to take dictation almost indefinitely at 80 or 
90 wam if one is capable of 120 or 130 warn for short 
periods, or to write long stretches at - 100 if one can spurt 
to 140 or- 150 warn. 

8. Leave writing habits alone. 
So long as proportion and fluency are maintained, the 
student will progress in building shorthand speed. 

9. Get mailability from speed. 
The goal of shorthand instruction is double, students 
must leani to take dictation at a fair rate of speed and to 
transcribe it mailably at a reasonable rate. 
Tests or takes for mailable transcription should, be dic- 
tated well below the top speed of the writer. If your 
students can pass the 100 wam test with 95 per cent 
accuracy, they'll/ have no trouble turning out fine work 
dictated to them at 80 or 90 wam. On the other hand, 
•f you hold their practice takes at 80, they will not build 
the essential speed reserve that brings accuracy and reada- 
bility to the notes, 

10. Keep the students relaxed. 

By challenge and chceriness, by commendation and en- 
thusiasm, by the right amount of drill given in the right 
way, by assuring the satisfaction of success to students, 
the teacher can keep a class avidly at work without build- 
ing a tense atmosphere. ^ 
The teachers must, espedally, avoid thini^s that cause 
tension, such as: / 

Failing to preview the dictation material 
Using material that is .too hard 
Forgetting to repeat takes at higher speeds 
Using dictation that takes too long 
Failing to force speed on short takes 
Faifing to "drop back" for controlled writing 
Trying to measure two things in one dictation take 
Pegging accuracy standards too high (for speed) 
Trying to change a student's writing habits 
Dictating too fast for too many students 
Dictating without enunciating clearly 

Strony. M. S. Here's how to build shorthand speed. Btisine.ss Education World. 
Vol. 35, pp. 21-2, Oct. 1954 

- , ■- . , . . - 
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• Speed is built upon writing and 
rewriting words and phrases which 
exist wel! formed in the mind. 

Leslie and Zoubek suggest thai the teacher use three different 
dictation speeds: 

L Top speed for speed development purposes and this should 
always be higher than any learner can write easily — forcing 
of shorthand speed, 

2, Slower speed for dictation for mailable transcripts. It is 
essential that'each learner get a good set of shorthand notes. 

3, Still slower for office-style dictation. The student needs time 
to make corrections and changes indicated, 

Leslie, L. A. & Zoubek, C, E. Teacher's handbook for Gregg transcription 
simplified, 2d ed. McGraw, p, 14 



• The outline correctly tran- 
scribed is correctly written. 

Providing for Individual Differences in Dictation Speed 

The ideal situation is to group the students according to dictation 
ability. As students increase in their ability to take dictation at higher 
rates of speed, they join new dictation groups or they may be assigned 
to the shorthand laboratory to receive special dictation material from 
tapes, belts, records, or other types of recorders. » 

Most of the dictation should be geared to the majority of the class. 
It is suggested that at some time in every dictation practice period, 
everyone should be able to recor4 the material. Conversely, there 
should also be an opportunity for definite speed forcing at which time 
no Judent is able to keep up with the dictator, 

Encourage students to practice outside of the regular dictation 
class by suggesting that they borrow dictation material from the school 
lending library for home practice; that they listen to a news com- 
mentator on the radio and/or television and record as much as they 
can; that they record conversations at home; and that they use 
shoithand as much as possible in order to expand their shorthand 
vocabulary. 



Office-Style Dictation 

This is the ultimate goal in dictation. Unfortunately, it is not 
^ ys understood by the teacher, particularly the teacher who 
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dictutcs oOicc-styic dictiuion to the class by reading it from printed 
mailer. This is most undesirable and unrealistie. Leslie slater: 

Perhaps the best way [of providing ollke-style dielalion} is 
through the work-expcrienee program. 

Fast writers are almost invariably characterized by their pos- 
session of the twin qualities of ambition and industry. 

The next best method ... is to invite businessmen to come 
into the classroom and dictate to the class the answers to some 
of their day's mail. ' 

The least satisfactory method ... is the imitation by the 
teacher of oHice-style dictation. 

Lestie, L, A, Met hods of tctnhinii Cttrsij^ shorthand, McC.Taw,, 1953, pp. 177-S 

Travis discusses the need for realism in oflice-style dictation: 

Even in shorthand there are possibilities for realism. The 
. dictation the beginning stenographer receives in an othce is 
generally quite difTercnt from the carefully-timed lettcrv he has 
taken in the classroom. Therefore, in the final stages of short- 
hand and tran.scription development, office-style dictation is 
being used more and more. This dictation includes corrections, 
substitutions, and interpolated directions typical of the dictation 
given by. most office dictators. !n transcription, the student is 
expected to make the necessary changes, to follow the direc- 
tions, and to correct any errors or discrepancies he finds in the 
dictation. 



Travis. D. L. Improvement of instruction in business education at the second- 
ary school level. National Btisincss Education Qnartcriw VoL 28. p. 31. 
Summer I960 

Tonne discusses the kind of dictation given by businessmen: 

Most stenography teachers have had no experience as cor- 
respondents. Consequently, they devote all their attention to 
I'ormalizcd, timed dictation. This is wrong because dictators 
cannot and will not give their dictation on a timed basis. While 
they arc thinking through their dictation they may wait for a 
minute or two and then give dictation at the rate of 120 or 
more words u minute. Generally, they give dictation at an aver- 
age rate of 60 words a minute. They hesitate; they correct 
themselves and expect their stenographers to be ."^blc t3 help 
theni make the transition back to the dictated material. Unless 
studenHs learn to take dictation under such conditions, they have 
failed to make an adequate adaptation to the job environment ... . 

Basic, of course, is the ability to transcribe dictation into 
mailable letters at reasonable production rates. 

Tonne. H. A, VrimipU's of hnsincss cdtication: 3d cd. McGraw. 1961. p. 315 




• Dictate sympatheijcally. 



Tonne goes on to descr.ib * the length of office dictation: 



An analysis of the office dictation of 72 Jiilercnt businessmen 
[indicates that] , . . the average dictation, period is at least 10 
or 11 minutes. In that time the dictator will give four or five 
consecutive letters - the average letter taking 1.66 minutes for 
dictation. 

Tonne, H, A. & oiu.'^-s. Methods of teaching biiiiiness sub'jects; McGraw. 1957. 
pp. 140-1 

The need for dictating material that needs editorial attention is 
discussed by Forkner who states: 

1 have learned that' the man who dictates is so engrossed in 
what he is saying that he often does not recognize that the 
English construction is not correct, and that 1 embarrass him 
if 1 do not make corrections as I transcribe. I would suggest 
that shorthand teachers make it a practice to dictate letters that 
r. ^ain English errors so that the students get in the habit of 
«w.>pecting errors and thus learn how to correct them. 

Forkner, H. L. "Mr. Smith and his secretary." Dictaphone Educational Forum. 
p. 9, Dec. 1953 

Forkner goes on to say: 

I have . . . learned that [the stenographer] must concentrate 
not only on correct shorthand outlii;pi but prereading at the 
same time. I have learned that every time [the dictator] pauses 
to collect his thoughts, [the stenographer] must [take rhis 
opportunity] to [read] . . '. notes, [insert] punctuation, aiw' 
[get] the thought oi the letter. 

Forkner, H. L. "Mr. Smith and his secretary." Dictaphone Educational Forum, 
p. 9, Dec. ^ 



Office-Style dictation includes more than letters. On this point, 
Reynolds remarks: 

In shorthand, a series of whole class periods of dictation, 
followed by typewriter transcription may be used as the inte- 
grating experiCii^e. Such dictation would be of office style; may 
be given by different voices at different periods; would involve 
letters, interoffice memoranda, bulletins, press releases, and 
so on . . . 

Reynolds, H. L. **Evaluation in the skill building subjects,'* in American busi- 
ness education yearbook; Evaluation of pupil progress in busines.s education, 
by E. L. Popham, editor. Vol. 17, Chapter 2, p. 38. New York Univ. Book- 
1960 9 / 



• Businessmen, dictate at many rates of speed 
which, seemtfigly, are dependent on rate of 
thinking and ^ on ability to phrase thoughts. 
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Spcdfic Teftchiiifii Sugirpstions 

One of the thrills lc:ichers feel in short'»and classes is visible proof 
of student accomplishment. This oftentimes shows itself in oral 
reading, success in recording a fast take,, mailable letters, quality 
shorthand, outlines, and in many other ways. What teacher hasn't at 
some time felt a surge uf pride in doing a good job of instruction? 
To help £:reate this feeling as much as possible, suggestions are set 
forth in this unit describing effective teaching procedures so that 
student success and teacher accomplishment are present in every 



Shorthand teachers will want to: 

1. Review this syllabus and teaching manual and refer to it 
often. ' ^ ■ 

2. Locate sources for dictation speed practice material such as 
magazines, books, carbon copies of businessmen's corres- 
pondence, actual business letters, and oxUcr authentic medi- 
ums commonly found in business. 

3. Avoid usinj;.the text as a major source for classroom 
dictation. The teacher's manual tor Gregg writers contains 
correlated miilerial and is suggested as a source of referencf^ 
by Leslie. 

4. Appoint student committees who will keep bulletin boards 
. fresh, attractive, and up to date. 

5. Have students i nsert orally all punctuation and the reason 
for It, plus any additional transcription helps in reading 
back ail shorthand notes whether takt;n from the textbook'", 
homework, or new-matter dictation. This does nqt mean 
that all notes are" read orally in class. 

6. Give students practice in '^word-carrying capacity.'' Have 
students listen to several words before they start, to record 
them. Increase the number of words they listen to pro- 
gressively. 

7. Use incentive and award programs. -Several are available 
through textbook publishing companies, or they may be 

/ sponsored by ycur local school. 

8. Give the students a duplicated outline of what you expect 
from them and what they may expect from you. Goals 
.should be realistic, progressive, and within the range of the 
students. This information should be distributed to the 



class period of instruction. 




o The successful teacher of shorthand is 
ever on the alert to make changes in 
h's teaching procedure? in an effort to 
achieve a higher dep,ree of proficiency. 
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class on the first day of the term and should be filed by 
every student in some place where he can have immediate 
accGsis to it. 

.9. Organize a business education advisory commiltec com- 
posed of one or two representatives from the school, such 
as the shorthand and the typewriting teacher and several 
. prominent local businessmen and women. 'I'he active exis- 
tence of such a committee increases the school's oppor- 
tunities for: 

• field trips to local ofjHces 

• close liaison between business and education 

• talks by businessmen and women to students 

• panel discussions ; 

• practice job interviews 

• visits by students to business offices on an individual 

student basis and for at Ica.st one-half day 
10. Be alert for opportunities to provide work expericri e for 
the '.ihorthand students, such as by co-operating with the 
school administration on some of its routine correspondence 
needs during rush seasons. Although paid work experience 
is always desirable, there are occasions when unpaid ex- 
perience has value. > 

• In spite of the best course of study in the 
world, the correct grade placement, and best 
te'tching methods, the teacher is stiU the 
most important factor in the learning process. 

Suggested Supplies 

Ideally, the shorthand room, which is also the transcription room, 
should have a storage cabinet where supplies may be kept. These 
supplies may include the following: 

Paper — Typewriter ribbons 

letterheads Type cleaner 

bond . - - Gleaning Cloths _ 

onionskin Cleaning brusher* 

carbon copy Rubber bands 

♦Shorthand notebooks Wall charts 

(two per student) Tapes 

♦Wheel and brush type eraser • Records and indication 

and/or other correction rnediums slips 

Duplicating supplies — Discs 

paper and master sets *Ihk 

Correction fluid *Pen 

' *Erasing shieK^ nnd guard " *PenciIs 

Dictionaries Stencils 

Reference manuals Mimeograph paper 

* (Brought to class daily by students) 
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Teaching Aids 



The good shorthand iooni has a laboratory atmosphere. This 
atmosphere is created when the following items are present and made 
as full use of as the instruction permits: 

Chalkboard 
■ Bulletin board (ant /or llanncl board) 
iMlms and liln^'-trips 

Projectors: overhead, opaque, tachistoscope, lantern, motion 

picture 
Projector screen 
Window-shade charts 
Flash cards for brief forms, phrases, etc. 
Tape, record, and/or disc recorder 
Achievement charts 
Interval timer 
Stop watch 

Jacks for plugging in a listening device in order to hear a belt, 
disc, record, or tape of dictation for the purpose of recording 
that dictation. 

• Ample storage space should be 
available in the shorthand room. 

Assignments 

The daily outside assignment should be equal to a single class 
period. Strony recommends students use two notebooks, one in which 
class dictation is recorded and the other for homework. Rather than 
collecting and reading the entire home lesson assignment of each 
student, a .sampling of current assignments is made. As suggested 
elsewhere in this syllabus (see page 51), homework assignments 
should be duplicated and distributed early in the course. 

Homework 

Practice at home is a vital part of any course.^ Abel states: 

. , . homework [should] take the form of drills, on punctua- 
tion,} spelling, capitalization, word meanings, (such as sight, 
site, citej, points of typing style, and proofreading. ... On the 
day following each assignment, correct the exercises in class and 
then collect them.^ If homework lessons are posted^mo class 
time need be taken for making assignments.-*" 

Abel. R. S. The teaching of transcription?^ mencr//i Business Education. Vol. 
12, p. 245,[ May 1956 
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It is also important for the teacher to give recognition to homework 
assignments that. have been well clone so as to encourage other 
students to exert greater elTort and also to let the class know that the 
teacher is looking at the papers, 

• Students must know nut only what 
is to be done; they must a\so un- 
derstand how it is to he done. 

Additional Conini ents 

On the subject of aims: 

Balsley, I. W, "Shortluind," in Amcricim business education 
yearbook; Evaluation of pupil progress in business education, 
by E. L. Popham, editor. Vol. 17, Chapter 9, p. 192. New York 
Univ. Bookstore, i960 

Skills and knowledges to be developed on the application level 
• in shorthand include: 

1. Building speed in taking familiar dictation 

2. Building speed in taking unfamiliar dictation 

3. Explaining the shorthand vocabulary ' 

4. Preparing for machine transcription (typewriter) 

a. Review of rules of punctuation, use of figures, capi- 
talization, word division, and grammatical construc- 
tion 

b. Practice in proofreading 
Oti the subject of individual differences: 

Felter, E. K. Hclpii>^. the slow learner. American Business Edu- 
cation. Vol. 10, p. 235, May 1954 

... In order .o improve the dictation speed of those who have 
trouble getting the words down fast enough, I lind the following 
suggestions to pupils for outside practice helpful: 

a. Set a dcfmite time for improving the speed with which 
. you take your'shorthand notes 

b. Turn to the copper plates you intend to practice . . . 
reading them aloud before a mirror until there isn't a 
single bit of stumbling or hesitation 

c. Write the letter or article in a smooth fiowing shorthand 
as you read It aloud as rapidly as you can 

d. Read your own shorthand notes aloud 

e. Redictate this letter or article to yourself just as fast 
as you can say it aloud and write at the same time 

^ f. Keep a diary of this outside practice , 



On the subject of tcstini,': 



Leslie, L, A, Sc Zoubck, C. E, Teacher's handbook for Gr':gg 
advanced dictation simplified. McGraw, 1954 

Testing for shorthand speed should be on dictations of new 
matter, without preview, For 2, 3, or 5 minutes. The shorter 
dictations cost less time and are equally valid for giving a 
measurement of progress. The grade should be based only on 
the transcript; there should be no consideration of theoretical 
accuracy. 

It is suggested that the teacher will find many advantages in 
the continued use of longhand transcripts for these speed tests, 
reserving the typev^ten transcript for the mailable transcrip- 
tion work. 

Rowe, J, L, The art of testing. Business Education World. Vol. 
40, p, 28, Jan, 1960 

All tests should contain the eiement of speed and should be 
s,. tiniLKi. ... A variety of tests should be [used], , , , The end 
result of all testing in shorthand is the mailable transcript. 

Shorthand spelling and reading tests promote better study 
habits, insure honesty in homework preparation, and develop 
the mastery of shorthand theory through the mental activation 
of shorthand outlines. [Tests may be of the following types] 

• Shorthand spelling test 

• Daily test of reading ability from shorthand plates 

• Individual reading of shorthand notes from homework 
copied material 

• Accuracy reading of shorthand plate material 

• Accuracy reading of shorthand homework copied ma- 
terial 

• Spelling and pronouncing of outlines written on the 
chalkboard by the teacher 



On the subj^'ct of standards: 

Lcsiij L. A. Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand, McGraw, 
1953, p, ?.12 

, . . it is possible neither to set definite standards of stenographic 
competence nor to .set definite standards for passing school 
grades. 

On the subject of teacher activity: 

Balslcy, I. W. 'Shorthand/' in American business education 
yearbook; Evaluation of pupil progress in business education, 
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by E, L. Popham, editor. Vol, 17, Chapter 9, p. 192, New York 
Univ, Bookstore, 1960 

At the application Mevel, the techniques and devices used at 
the elementary level can be utilized , , , in developing .skill. They 
include: blackboard presentations, reading from plate notes, 
taking dictation of familiar material, taking dictation of new 
material, , , , Additional teaching and evaluative techniques are 
appropriate to this intermediate level and include , , , expanding 
the shorthand vocabulary; building skill in taking short takes at 
high speeds; building skills in taking '"sustained" dictation; and 
reviewing related skills and knowledges as a preview of tran- 
scription. 

Leslie, L. A. Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand. McGraw. 
1953. pp, 63-4 

What are the possible profitable activities in the shorthand 
; classroom? 

a. Concerted spelling, reading, and copying from the 
teacher's blackboard outlines 

b. Individual spelling and reading of outlines from the 
blackboard 

c. Individual reading of connected matter from the Manual 
[a Gregg shorthand text] 

d. Individual reading from brief forms, charts, or similar 
material from the Manual 

e. The taking of dictation by tl c learners 

f. Individual reading back of dictation 

g. Brief discussion of new theory learning [for beginning 
classes] 

h. Generalization drills 

i. Shorthand penmanship practice 

On the subject of reading: 

Lamb, M. K, Your first year of teaching shorthand and tran- 
scription; South-Western Pub. Co. 1950, p. 83 

In advanced shorthand, the student's rate of reading familiar 
shorthand plates^should closely approach the rate of reading 
regular printed nrattcr. Any student with normal ability to get 
thought from printed matter . , , should be able to read familiar 
shorthand plates meaningfully at 200 words a minute (minimum 
rate of 150 words a minute) and she .should be required to do so. 

On the subject of skill developme^nt: 

Balsley, I, W, "Shorthand,T in American business education 
yearbook; Evaluation of pupil progre/.s in business education. 



by E, L, Popham, editor. Vol, 17, Chapter 9, p, 206, New York 
Univ, Bookstore, 1960 

Skills and knowledges to be developed on the integration level 
in shorthand include: 

a. Fusing skills in taking dictation, typing, and applying 
rules of English usage into transcription ability 

b. Further building of skill in taking dictation 

c. Developing work habits, attitudes, and traits necessary 
in the business office 

On the subject of marginal reminders: 

Travis, D, L. Improvement of instruction in business education 
at the secondary school level. National Business Education 
Quarterly, Vol, 28, p, 34, Summer 1960 

in the [Gregg] shorthand textbooks, marginal reminders are 
provided to direct the students' attention to common points 
of punctuation and words often misspelled. The mere presence 
of these reminders in the textbook does not assure that the 
average student will study them. He should therefore be ex- 
pected to use them in his daily recitation. At first it may seem 
a bit awkward during oral transcription to read in the names of 
the punctuation marks with one or two words of explanation, 
but this quickly becomes an automatic procedure for the stu- 
dents when they are reading shorthand, 

Dempsey, A, V, 'Teaching" instead of "Timing" in transcrip- 
tion. Part IV from How to teach business subjects. United 
Business Association, National Education Association, Washing- 
ton 6, D,C, 1959, p. 171 

The marginal reminders given in the shorthand textbooks have 
helped greatly in reducing the number of transcription errors 
due to faulty punctuation, 

Grubbs, R, L. Strategy for second 5eir>'"ster shorthand. Business 
Education World, Vol, 41, pp, 26-7, Jan, 1961 

Training toward the use of appropriate punctuation is another 
second semester activity that you will want to begin in the 
first semester. Have your students begin to copy punctuation 
marks into their homework notes when they appear rn the 
[Gregg] text. Explain that they should glance quickly to the 
margin to determine the reason for the punctuation mark they 
are encircling. 

Make lists by chapters of the words that are found in the red 
marginal notes. Some of the marginal notes are duos to; short- 
hand phrases and possessives ... 
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On the subject of sources for dictation: 

Leslie, L. A. Methods of teaehing Gregg shorthand. McGraw. 
1953. p, 170 

. , . There is the monthly series of tests in the Business Teacher 
[as a source for dictation material] 

Most teachers lind it profitable to ask local businessnicfn for 
carbon copies of their correspondence. 

On the subject of dictation: 

Hardaway, M, & Maier, T, B. Tests and measurements in busi- 
ness education; 2d ed, South-Westcrn Pub. Co, 1952, p, 157 

As a rule of thumb , , , when half the class begins to make less 
than 5 per cent word recognition errors at one dictation level 
the class should be advanced to the next higher dictation level, 

Leslie, L, A, Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand. McGraw, 
1953. pp. 171-7. 

Dictation for speed development should be given repetitively 
at constantly increasing speeds. Dictation for mailable tran- 
scripts should be given only once, with the understanding that 
the learner has only the one chance to get it, - 

Ofticc-style dictation at the end of the stenographic training 
course is one of the oldest and most helpful devices in the 
shorthand teacher's list of procedures. The one danger inher- 
ent in the use of ofiice-styie dictation is that of giving too 
much too soon. 

To be specific — two or three letters a week in the last 2 or 
3 months of the stenographic course secnr to be about the 
maximum that can be justified. 

Good classroom practices in burliness education. Monograph 
85, Soiith-Weslern Pub, Co, 1953, pp, 34-8 

By giving the students an opportunity to take dictation from 
businessmen in the community, interest is stimulated and the 
need for reserve speed to take speed spurts which occur in 
oflice dictation is shown. 

Help give that feeling of success in all of your subjects , , , by 
letting them record grades on I, 2, 3, and 4-niinute takes when 
a full 5-minute dictation has been given. When they first start 
taking dictation for long periods, many will not be able to get 
good grades on the transcript of the whole dictation but may 
be able to get a good minute or two. If grades on short sec- 
tions are recorded, students have a comfortable feeling they 
would not have were only the 5-minute grades recorded. They 
can see progress (.so can the teacher) when they can get a 9.5 




on II minutc-longcr dictalion, and so arc not discouraged by the 
failure to pass the entire 5-mini'tc lake, 

Forkner, H. L, "The other side of the desk in the shorthand 
class/* Part V from How to teach business subjects. United 
Business Education Association, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington 6, D, C, 1959, p, 138 

He [the teacher] often dictates .sentences that contain errors 
in grammar and a.sks the students to point them out and to 
- explain why they arc errors. He dictates letters that contain 
amounts. In one place in the letter, he uses an amount and 
later in the same letter he refers to that amount again but in- 
tentionally mixes the number to see if the students are alert to 
catch the error and raise a question about it, 

Balsley, I. W, "Shorthand," in American business education 
yearbook; Evaluation of pupil progress in business edvication, 
by E, L, Popham, editor. Vol, 17, Chapter 9, pp, 210-11, New 
York Univ, Jiookstore, 1960 

Additions, deletions, revisions will need to be included in the 
problems laced by the students; practice in transcribing with 
multiple carbon copies will also have to be provided. 

On (he subject of nen'-matter dictation: 

Balsley, I, W, "Shorthand," in American business education 
. yearbook; Evaluation of pupil progress in business education, 
by E. L, Popham, editor. Vol, 17, Chapter 9, p. 190, New 
York Univ, Bookstore, 1960 

The taking of new-material dictation is the second big step 
toward the end goal. At the elementary level, new material 
must be selected carefully and , , , heavy previewing is a 
*'must," 

Leslie, L. A, Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand, McGraw, 
1953. pp. 169-70 

, , , new-matter dictation should not be given until after the 
completion of the theory, , , . The learner should not be com- 
pelled, should not be permitted to take it , . . to put the matter 
another way — the learner is not prepared to begin new-matter 
dictation until he can write practiced matter at the rate of 80 
to 100 words a minute on 60-sccond repetitive dictations. 

At ad times new-matter dictation for speed development pur- 
poses should be ea§y material — short, easy sentences composed 
of short, easy words. 




A thorough preview should be phiced on the chalkboard and 
read rapidly and repetitively by the class as the teacher points 
to the outlines. 



On the subject of speed dictation: 

Pcndcry, J, A, "Business standards and performance: Levels 
and eompeteneies," in American business education yearbook; 
Curriculum patterns in business education, by John L, Howe, 
editor. Vol, 13, Chapter 3, p. 34, New York Univ, Bookstore, 
1956 

[Helen Green's inquiry into dictation praetiees] , , ..found that 
a person with a top shorthand recording speed at [80 words a 
minute] could take dictation, from only 40 per ecnt of the dic- 
tators, A speed of 100 word.s a minute is suflicicnt for 75 per 
cent, and 120 words a minute is suflicicnt for 95 per ecnt [of 
the dietators,] 

Strony, M, When you teach Gregg sinrplificd. Business Teacher, 
Vol. 31. pp, 13-4, March 1954 

If the percentages of students who get each take are like this — 

60 wam 98 per cent 

75 wam 65 per cent 

90 wam 30 per cent 

75 wam (control) 100 per cent' 

you can be fairly certain that you arc on the right road and 

dictating at appropriate speeds. If, on the other hand, the 

percentages are — 

60 wam 70 per cent 

75 wam 30 percent 

90 wam 0 percent 

75 wam (control) 80 percent 

— you are dictating too fast. Conversely, if your dictation i.s not 
■ fast enough, the percentages may look something like this — 
60 wam 100 per cent 

75 wam 95 per cent 

90 wam 80 per cent 

75 wam (control) 100 percent 

Leslie, L. A, &. Zoubek, C, S. Teachcr\s handbook for Gregg advanced 
dictation simplified, McGraw. 1950 

Assume that a class is able to write a first reading of a I-minutc 
dictation at about 60 words a minute. The procedure would be 
about as follows: . - * , 

a. Place on the chalkboard the preview (about JO outlines) 
for the first 100 words of the dictation, taking not more 
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than 60 to 90 seconds to put the preview on the chalk- 
board and to have a qiiiek reading drill. These previews 
are read as the teacher points quickly at random; they 
are not written by the learner. 

b. Dictate the first 60 words in 1 minute. Ask the learners 
who got the dictation to raise their hands after each 
dictation. Whenever more than one-half of the learners 
raise their hands, the piece may be dictated about 10 
words a minute faster. 

c. Take/ 10 to 15 seconds to liave the learners reread the 
preview quickly from the chalkboard. If any learner 
wishes additional outlines, add them to the preview at 
this time. 

d. Dictate in the minute 75 words — that is, the 60 words 
previously dictiited and an additional 15 words. Ask how 
many got it. Have the material read back — although 
generally not more than one dictation in 10 should be 
read back. 

u. Have the learners read the preview again from the chalk- 
board in 10 to 15 seconds. 

f. Redictate the material, this time 90 words in the minute 
Ask how many got it. 

g. Reread the preview in 10 to 15 seconds and redictiite llie 
material, this time 100 words in the minute. Not all i|, 
learners may get this fourth dictation, but urge them (o 
keep on and write as much of it as they can get con- 
secutively. They are not to drop a few words and then 
resume writing. , - 

h. Redictate the first 80 words in 1 minute, ''h the instruc- 
tions to the learners, ''This will be only SU words a 
minute. It will seem very slow. Write the very best 
shorthand you possibly can; you will have plenty of 
time to make good outlines/' 

i. Repeat steps 1-8 for the next 100 u^rds of the dictation. 

j. Dii * lie at 9()-100 words a minute llie two takes just 
completed. 

k. Repeat steps 1-8 for the next 100 words and again Tor"^ 
the following 100 words. 

Finally, redictate the en (ire 400 words at about 80 
words a minute; the exact speed will vary with the class 
and with the difficulty of the matter. 

The exact details are unimportant. The important feature is 
that each dictation be short (30 to 60 seconds) and that each 
dictation be faster than the previous one. It is also important 
that the teacher announce^ the speed of each dictation. 
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TRANSCRIPTION 



Time Requirements and Regents Credit 

Transcription classes are required to meet a minimum of four or 
five periods a week for two semesters for one-half unit of Regents 
credit. Since transcription is taught as a laboratory class, no outside 
preparation is necessary, (See Introduction, page 8 for possible 
arrangements of the transcription course,) 

Students who pass the shorthand 2 and transcription Regents 
examination are granted two and one-half units of credit; one for 
shorthand 1, one for shorthand 2, and one-half for transcription. 
In recording tinal marks, schools usually assign the same grade for 
both shorthand 2 and transcription. 

The transcription course usually is scheduled for the same year in 
which the student studies shorthand 2; however, this should not be 
construed to mean that no pen-written transcript should be included 
^" in the last semester of shorthand 1, Transcription should be assigned 
to the typewriting or secretarial practice laboratory and scheduled 
consecutively with shorthand 2 if possible, > 

Definitions 

The term transcription as. used in this syllabus and teaching hand- 
book means -the process of writing correct transcripts ^ 

a, by the beginning student with pen or 

b. by the advanced student with the typewriter 

from shorthand notes ~ and simultaneously the student must get the 
thoughts of the dictator; spell, punctuate, and capitalize correctly; 
check grammatical correctness; and proofread. This must all be done 
within a minimum of time. 

The term transcription as used in this syllabus and teaching hand- 
book should not be confused with the term machine transcription 
which is a course of instruction on voice-writing equipment. (Sec 
the machine transcription syllabus.) 

• Transcription involves !he fu- 
sion of niany differen! skills. 

/ 

Classroom Location and Equipment / 

The shorthand 2 classes should meet in the same room for tran- 
' scription instructioit This is the ideal situation. Where such an .ar- • 
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rangemcnt is nqt possible, the next best location would be for the 
transcription room to l>c located near the shorthand 2 classroom. 
Lamb slates: 

The transcription laboratory should be a spacious room that 
is well lighted, well ventilated, and clean . . . have at least one 
cupboaid for supplies and one electric outlet . . . wash basins 
. . . adjustable tables andychairs which i)rc sturdy and stationary 
and frce,.,of "wcbbing'\ . . . Plenty of atslc space . . . with no 
more than two rows of students between aisles . . . demonstration 
stand in front of the room or a demonstration desk and chair 
. . . two or three secretarial dc^iks in which stationery and sup- 
plies are arranged neatly . . . four-drawer lile cabinet containing 
folders for the work of each student, reference books, cabinet 
for cleaning equipment . . . 



I anib. iSt. iVt. Y\}tir first war of tvachimi .shorihand and irunscnption. South- 
Wescern Puh. Co. 1950. p. \2S 



• Transcription is the ultimate goal of 
the work of a secretary or stenographer. 

The teacher should emphasize to students that shorthand and type- 
writing skilfe^re but a means to an' end, and that end is transcription. 
The major goal of the transcription course is the development of 
skill in transcribing at the typewriter from shorthand note's a mailable 
transcript, accurately and speedily prepared. The entire transcription 
course is designed to meet this objective. In fact, if at all pt^ssible, 
students should overreach this objective by going beyond'^minimuni 
transcription goals. Employment opportunities arc increased, and 
success on the job is assured that employee who can dcmonstrrrtc th*1t 
she can not only transcribe mailable letters from' shorthand notes'; 
but that she can traascribe attractive, error-free mailable letters^ on 
the first attempt and in the shortest lime possible. With such a chal- 
lenging goal in view, teachers and students will need to make every 
minute of class" time productive. 

The ultimate goal (transcription) for the typical student is usual! v 
reached at about the end of 2 years in the typical high school. For 
the typical "business student majoring in the vocational stenographic 
curriculum, the selection of secretarial practice following the com- 
pletion of trunscription provides a capstone of additionaf transcrip- 
tion skills and secretarial procedures. This is the recommended 
pattern. 
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Aims 



specific 

^ While it is impei iaivc that the teaeher seldonv swerve from .the all- 
important aim of developing student ability to type mailable 'tPan- 
seripts, there are many other aims which ' Contribute to the major 
goal of the traiiseription course, lliis is accomplisliec the 
followifii^ important specific objectives: 

To improve spelling 

a. To increase the basic spelling vocabulary developed in short- 
hand I'and shorthand 2 

b. To develop the students' ability to recognize words with which 
they are likely to cnco\in:er difficullies and so stress the use/ 
of the dictionary, 

• Become familiar with (he spelli.ig test 
available free from NO>IA (Na- 
tional Office Management Association). 

Chandler ofTers a suggestion for improving spelling: 

. . . usually, I find that students tend to concentrate thcif 
misspelling on a few words. When this is true, I ask them to 
list the words on a card that can be kept in sighi for reference 
, during transcription. ' " 

Chandler. D. L. Helping the slow learner: Affioncan Business Education, Vol. 
U). pp, 237-8. May 1954 \ 

Leslie concurs with Chandler's suggestion: 

... By keeping not more than his 20 mosl-misspclleU words 
conspicuously on display next to his typewriter as he transcribes, 
each learner will be able in a matter of 2 or 3 seconds to verify, 
the spelling .... 

Leslie, L. A. Melhods of teiivhiiii^ transcription, McGn^w. 1949. p. 17 

To Stress the use of the dictionary and/or hahdbooks^ to -verify 
mechanics such as expressing numbers; rules for division- of 
words, dates, names; types of punctuation • . • ' 
To increase training in proper punctuatioiv (phrases in a series;' 
positive-negative statements; use of'dash in piireothetical ex- 
pressions; enumerations) 
The need for punctuation training is pointed out by Sister M. Therese 
who states: \ • ♦ ' 

Work toward grammatical perfection. Teach how to'punctuate 
sentences that contain phrases in a^series; teach spelling, Word* 
usage, hypheriatioiJ, numbers, and syllabication. 

Sister M, There.sc, Success in transcription— what^s in a goal? Catholic Business 
Edmatlon Review. Vol.' 12, p. 56, Nov. 1960 ' 
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• vStudcnts should he cncour- 
aged to use dictionurics. 

\0 develop further, an adequate knowledge of English funda- 
mentals (run-on sentences, compound adjectives, parallel ad- 
jectives, possessives, verbal nouns, and introductory participial 
phrases) 

Although reading back notes is important, the real problem ia 
developing skill in preparing maifabit^ transcript lies in the command 
a student has in the use of the English language. On tHis point Tonne 
remarks: 

Failure in transcription ability is caused as much by poor 
understanding of English usage as by inability to read ihe short- 
hand notes. Unless the student can transcribe a letter that is 
mailable, it is, for job purposes, unsatisfactory. Ability to read 
back dictated material does not assure ability lo set up a mailable 
letter. . . . Increased knowledge of English essentials is, there- 
fore, sometimes cviMi more important than the further dev'elop- 
ment of ability to take dictation. 

Tonne. H. A, Frimiples of hu.sini'xs ediaationi 3d cd, McGraw. 1961. p. 310 

To develop the necessary skills for correcting transcripts (eras- 
ing and the use of chalk and other correcting mediums such 
as tapes and lluids; squeezing and spreading letters in a given 
space on the typewritten page) \ 

Leslie discusses the subject of erasing: ^ 

Zoubek has suggested the advisability of erasing only the 
original copy, permitting the correction f' ippear as a strikeovei 
on the carbon or carbons. There is muCh to be said f6r this 
plan in the business ofiice; in school vvork undoubtedly it will 
bj better to insist on neat erasures in the carbon copies, 

l.eslie. L, A, Methods of feochini* transcription. McGraw. 1949. p. 141 ' 

To Stress proofreading while.ihe trariscrij)] is still in the machine 
and to check against shorthand notes to be sure th7u lunhin^ has 
been omitted (The teacher must uot accept scannini* a letter but 
insist on the student rereading the transcript as if for the first 
time.) ■ • " . ' 

• Krusc the error on the original 

copy first. Begin with an or- 
, dinar>' pencil eraser and finish 

with a wheel-and-hrush type 

ink eraser. Erase* don't scruh. 

1*0 improve the students' ability to read shorthand notes speedily 
and accurately 

To increase typewriter operating techniques to achieve an unin- 
terrupted movement of the typcwriicr carriage or carrier in the 
O raffid production of mailable transcripts 
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To develop the skill necessary to place short, medium, and 
long leUers from shorthand notes properly on the typewriting 
paper so as to achieve an attractive placement 
To develop a transcription rate for each pupil of two-thirds of 
his straight typing rate with a minimum transcriptioii rate of 
15 to 20 words a minute 

While the above rate indicates only minimum transcription rates, 
teachers are urged to work toward higher standards such as those 
indicated by Thompson: 

. . . The transcription speed should approximate two ^thirds 
of the typewriting speed from straight copy. If a stenographer 
can type 60 words a minute, (he transcribing speed should be 
40 words a minute. 



Thompson, J. M. Tniining belter oftice workers. lUihincc Shed, Vei. 30, p. 8, 
Sepi. 1*>4S 

Another authoritative source states: 

As a result of figuring average transcription rates for some 
years, the writer has come to the conclusion that a good tran- 
seriptioii rate for advanced students is 20 to 30 words a minute. 
This rate is for a one-half period and includes the making of 
two carbon copies of each letter transcribed — with corrections 
and envelopes. 

Place. I. Transcription factors and procedures. Business Eiiui'ation Forum. 
Vol. S. p. 1'). Oci. 

To Stress correct handling of carbon, envelopes, and other 
supplies needed 

1o develop the ability to follow reasonable directions 
To emphasize good work . habits such as a dated notebook, 
numbered letters, rubber bands or large paper clips to mark the 
place,, cleaning the typewriter periodically, and so forth 

Tteimportanee-of-eensjlan4-4)ndlham.ugbira^ and emphasis on 
the above aims in the transcription course is discussed Hy^BaTslcy: 

Businessmen are quite critical of new employees who have 
not acquired the habit of assuming responsibility for (he mail- 
ability of their letters and of staying with a job until it is done 
right. Accuracy is more important ^than speed. Just' practice 
alone does not insure Jmprovement in a skill; right practice 
directed toward a specific ^ocd yields the desired results. The 
development of certain work habits and attitudes are as vital 
in the transcriptioD training program as. the development of 
transcribing skill itself. . ' \ 

BiiLsley. I. W. "Shorthand." in American business education yearbook; Evalua- 
tion of pitpil proiifcss in business edi/ra/ion, hv K. L. Popham. editor. VoL 17, 
Chapter 9. pp. 209.10. New Yod' Bookstore. I960 
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• Drills must be provided during the 
transcription period, when necessary, to 
improve basic techniques in typewrit- 
ing, knowledge of English^ and so on. 



Balslcy discusses the aims of a shorthand' and transcription pro- 
gram : 

The ultimate goal of training in sho.thanJ is the ability to 
to take dictation and transcribe the notes into mailable copy 
in the office situation. (Incidental, but nonetheless important, 
is the developmciit of the proper work habits, attitudes, and 
character traits.) 

This ability is composed of a fusion of many separate skills 
and knowledges, involving at least the following: 



• notetaking of the dictated message 

• typing from shorthand symbols 

• dividing words at ends of lines 

• arranging copy in proper form (letter, report, memo, etc.) 

• using dictionary and/or handbooks 

• making special notations 

• checking grammatical correctness 

• checking accuracy of figures, names, addresses 

• checking sense of the message 

• spelling 

• addressing envelopes 

• making carbon copies 

• punctuating 

• capitalizing 

• expressing numbers* 

• proofreading 

• correcting errors 

• following directions 

• handling supplies — 



Balsley. 1, NV. "Shorthand." in American business education yearbook: Evalita- 
tion of pupil pro^res.y in httsiness I'Jt teat ion. by E. L. Pophani, editor. Vol. 17, 
Chapter 9. p. 187. New York Univ. Bookstore. 1960 



• Correct tran^icription technique is 
made up primarily of correct short* 
hand-reading techniques applied to 
notes legibly written according to 
rule, correct typing techniques, and 
consistently accurate application of 
the rules of English composition. 



While it is agreed that many of the' above objectives have been 
initiated in the typewriting and the shorthand^courscs, there is a 
definite need to develop them further in the transcription course. 
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It is fUi'ther suggested that the stenographic student strive to 
pursue the Regents program in English, 

The teacher, in achieving the objectives of the course, should not 
overlook a limited amount of student work on memorandums, office- 
style dictation, and transcription from ''cold notes/* 

Baisley recognizes the need for work on developing ability to^ 
transcribe from cold notes: 

Transcribing from ''cold" notes is an essential part of the 
advanced training program, , , , In transcribing from "cold" 
notes, making sense is a skill that will be developed. 

Baisley, I, W, "Shorthand," in American business education yearbook; Evalua- 
tion of pupil progress in business education. Vol, 17, Chapter 9, p, 211, New 
York Univ. Bookstore, 1960 



Mailiibility 

While there are many different opinions as to what constitutes a 
mailable letter, several defmitions should be carefully noted, A cap- 
sule look at a mailability definition developed by the Bureau of 
Business and Distributive Education reads as follows: 

A mailable letter is one that could be signed and mailed by 
a careful and competent business correspondent without being 
rewritten. 



Suiif^estions on ilie Conituctiuii of Exutuinutiotis ami the Hat in of Ht'ffenfs ^Ex- 
amination Papers in Business Suhjecis, (Albany, N, Y,: The University of the 
State of New York. The State Education Department, Revised January 1961) 



For a more detailed description of mailability as set forth in the 
above defmition, sec the reference quoted. 
Another source states: 

If a letter is mailable, it meets the standards of accuracy, 
neatness, and attractive placement. Spelling errors, poor eras- 
ures, strikeovers, punctuation errors, poor placement, lack of 
neatness, and uneven touch cancel the letter from the very 
first. Clear and concise instruction in mailability should be' 
given so that students will know what is expected and be able 
to work towards that achievement. 



Sister M. Therese, OSF. Success in transcription— what's in a goal? Catholic 
Business Education Review. Vol. 12, p. 57, Nov. 1960 



• What people fear is the legibility of 
their outlines when reading from *Vold" 
notes and not just the fact that they arc 
reading notes taken sometime previously. 



S 
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• No letter that contains even unc 
mistake that would destroy its 
iitailabliity should be accepted. 

There is no dqubt that judging a finished letter by its degree of 
mailability makes good sense in a transtr'otion course. An import- 
ant monograph diseusses mailability: 

When is a letter mailable? The oest answer to this question 
comes from the businessmen themselves. Their standards re- 
quire that transcriptions of letters should follow the dictation 
closely, that letters should be centered reasonably well, and 
that letters should contain no errors of spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, or hyphenation. Additional requirements arc that 
there should be no uncorrected typographic errors in the letters 
and that erasures should be made neatly. 

Wanous. S. J. & Whitmorc. I. V. Elective transcription procedures. Mono- 
yriiph 57. Soulh-Wcsiern Pub. Co. 1942. pp. 6-7 



Balsley discusses degrees of mailability: 

A verbatim transcript is required by some teachers; a *'rca- 
sonable" one by others. The difficulty in judging a ''reasonable'' 
transcript lies in determining the extent of deviation from the 
dictation that is to be allowed. What may seem reasonable to 
one person may not seem so to another. 

The "reasonable" transcript is probably not the best goal 
for transcribers-in-training. . . . Perhaps "reasonable'' transcripts 
would b^ better used in some practice -sessions than in testing 
situations. Furthermore, at the dictarion test level of training, 
the test is supposed to be a check on the student's ability to 
write in shorthand the material dictated, not just to record in 
general the ideas of the dictator. Practice in "reasonable" 
transcripts might be made a part of classwork when the office- 
style dictation stage js r£achccl^ 

Halsloy. I. W. "Shorthand." in Amcriciin business education yearbook; Evnlua- 
fion of pupil proi*re\\ in hit.siness cthu adtnL by fe*. L, Popham. cdilor. Vol. 17, 
Chapter 9, pp. 20 U2. New York Univ. Bookstore. 

• Developing a sense of pride In the 
appearance of the transcript will 
materially improve its quality. 

A mailable letter, then, is one thai the dictator could sign for 
mailing even after returning it to the stenographer for correction of 
errors wliich did not necessitate the rewriting of a letter. It would 
be very helpful to studcnis if they could examine business letters 
considered to be excellent specimens of business correspondence. 
When students are able to compare their own letters with actual 



business letters kept or. lilc by the teacher, the qualities considered 
essential for maihihihty. are clearly brought into focus. 



Standards 

As the transcription course progresses, the standards of mailability 
increase. This procedure is recognized by Sister 'I'hcrcsc, who states: 

Your standard of mailability is not the same the first 6 weeks 
as it is in the end. Here, loo, the students grow just as they 
grow in accuracy. 



Sister M, Thcrcsc, OSF, Success in transcript ion -what's in a goal? Cmholic 
lUtsinoss lulifcaiion Review. Vol. 12, p. 55, Nov. 1960 

Standards in a transcription class should be on the ability to type 
a' niailable letter from shorthand notes. On this point, Tonne states: 

The beginning oHicc worker is measured not in terms of 
abihty to take high speeds of dictation and shorthand but rather 
to transcribe this material into mailable form. 



Tonne, H. A. Principles of husinc.w educauon: 3d cd. McGraw. 1961. p. 167 

• The business correspondence standards 
of niailability in the coninninity should 
be known by (he teacher of iranscription. 

The number of letters a stenographer should be able to type should 
be considered when developing standards in the transcription course. 
Tonne states: 

A high, but not unreasonable, standard for a stenographic 
service in an ollicc would be that of taking 30 letters of around 
240 to 250 words a letter and transcribing these letters into 
mailable, usable form in a 7-hour da>. 



TonncM^ A^^dm ipJey. hn.shn'.s.s e/Iita tfion; 3d ed. McGraw. 1961. p. V68 

Although the above standards may be realistic for cxpcricMiccd 
stenographers, transcription teachers must appreciate the fact that it 
takes time to build sten.ographic\ production up to the rate identiticd 
by Tonne. Certainly, business standards should become patterns for 
school standards, but these challenging standards should not be 
introduced too soon in the transcription course. It is up to the individ- 
ual teacher to determine at what point business standards should 
become school standards, Leslie recognizes the need for progressive 
standards for ho states: 

Tlie transition from the introductory work to the permanent 
transcription learning and teaching pattern should be made 
imperceptibly. 
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[The learner] is given easy letters to transcribe before he is 
given difficult letters. He is given short letters to transcribe 
hcfore he is given long letters. He is allowed to transcribe 
without timing before he is timed, 

Leslie. L. A. Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand, McGraw, 1953, pp, 249-50 



Balsley identifies a classroom activity in an attempt to measure 
employment success: 

A student who expects to perform satisfactorily on the job 
should be able to transcribe at least 3 minutes of Dictation into 
mailable copy in the classroom situation, 

Balsley, I. W. "Shorthand," in American business education yearbook; Evaluq- 
tion of pupil progress in business education, by E, L, Popham, editor. Vol. l7, 
Chapter 9, p. 212. New York Univ. Bookstore. 1960 



IVork Habits 

Throughout the course, emphasis should be given to the develop- 
ment of desirable work habits. While good work habits contribute 
to office production, poor, habits will reduce the amount of work 
done. The latter could also conceivably reduce the oppor;tunities for 
advancement. Developing desirable work habits should not be left to 
chance. The teacher should, by example, set the work habit standards 
in the classroom by exhibiting letters prepared by the teacher, and 
through repeated demonstrations of writing shorthand, typing letters, 
as well as by demonstrating all the techniques necessary for the 
mailable letter. Leslie discusses the mark of a good transcriber for 

he sta tes: ._ _ 

. . . the good transcriber keeps the typewriter carriage moving 

steadily because of his mastery of ... primary techniques of 

transcription. 

Leslie, L. A. Methods of teaching transcription, McGraw. 1949. p. 1 1 



Transcription Skills 

The goal of developing skills that contribute to a sufficient number 
of mailable transcripts is very important, and attention must be given 



• There should be a different production rate 
for each student — the rate to be determined 
by the student's ability and proficiency. 



• The well-organized, methodical worker of 
average speed produces far more than the 
speed demon who has poor work habits. 
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to the development of these skills including shorthand, typevvriting, 
and English, Leslie states: 

The learner's" prerequisites for transcription consist of a cer- 
tain degree of skill in shorthand, in typewriting, and ^ in English 
— especially in the conventions of written English, 

Leslie, I,. A. Methods of teaching transcription. McGraw. 1^49. p. 1 0/0/^ 

The importance of developing transcription skills is stressed In at 
least one professional book: 

Drills must be provided , , . to improve basic techniques in 
typewriting, knowledge of English, and so on , , , 

Nolan, C. A. & Hayden, C. K, Principlvs and profdems in business education: 
2ii ed. South-Wcstern Pub. Co. 1958. p. 121 

Balsley also recognizees the need for developing skills which arc 
necessary for successful transcription; 

Although students have studied rules of grammar, punctua- 
tion, usage, ete,, in English courses, they need to review them 
as they approach transcription of their shorthand notes, 

Reading from plate notes, from their recorded dictation, or 
from chalkboard notes, indicating punctuation, serves the dual 
purpose of providing practice in and a check on skill in reading 
shorthand outlines and in applying punctuation rules, 

. Balsley. I. W, "Shorthand.'* in American business education yearbook; Evalua- 
tion of pupil prof^ress in hitsiness education, by E. L, Popham, editor. Vol. 17, 
Chapter 9, p. 195. New York Univ. Bookstore. 1960 

When Balsley states that students may have the opportunity to read 
shorthand notes from the chalkboard, it is not meant that students 
write these notes, but that these notes arc placed on the board by 
the teacher, 

•-The-Engttsfr-tcachcr-should-be-tnformed-by 

the transcription teacher as^to the names of 
those who are also enrolled in transcription. 

Requirements for Successful Transcription 

It is apparent that transcription is a fusion of proficiency in short- 
hand, typewriting, and English, Research has shown that people of 
below average intelligence can learn to write shorthand, but that it 
takes higher intelligence to be a successful transcriber because so 
much decision-making is involved. Lamb discusses the skills needed 
for successful transcription: 

Transcription techniques include the various techniques in- 
Q volved in typewriting, in skillful reading and writing of short- 



hand, and in related tasks such as pr6ofrcadirg and correction 
of errors. In addition, the correct way of integrating these skills 
^ in the transcription process must 'be taught. . . . ^Studiints] 
must be able to: - . ^ 

1. Read their shorthand, notes rapidly in thought units, 
mentally applying the^ rules of English composition as 
they read. / 

2. Use reference bo6ks easily, particularly the dictionary 
and books on English usage. 

3. Assemble origmals, carbon sheets, second sheets, and 
envelopes efficiently. 

4. Gauge the proper setup of a letter from the shorthand 
notes. 

5. Transcribe notes accurately on the typewriter, keeping 
eyes on the copy and reading ahead sufficiently from 
the notes so that the typing is smooth and uninterrupted. 

6. Proofread. 

7. Correct errors neatly. 

8. Arrange original transcripts and envelopes for approval 
and signature of ihe dictator, taking care of carbon 
copies according to prescribed routine. 

Lamb, M Your first year of Leach in^^ short ha ml and transcription. Souih- 
Wesicrn Pub. Co. 1950, pp, 139-40 

• Intelligence is needed to 

succeed in transcription. i 

Transcription is a challenging subject. The skills which must be 
extensively developed to meet the aims of the course are also neces- 
sary to promote stenographic occupational competence. They include: 

Spelling 

/^a^Develjpp^ a^jgeneni[l_vj>^^ for the prosp ective 

empToyce. 

b. Make extensive use of word lists published by the National 
OfiBce Management Association (NOMA), the Horn and 
Peterson list, and lists of commonly misspelled words as may 
be developed by the classroom teacher. 

c. Correct pronunciation to assist spelling. 

d. Drill on similar sounds, such as — 
Similar sounds: " 

accept — except 
advise — advice 
alTect-eiTect 
anyone — any one 
all right — alright 
all ready — already 
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are — our 

attendants — attcn<iancc 
adapt — adept — adopt 
alter ~ altar 
breath — breathe 
eite — site — sight 
capital — capitol 
council — counsel — consul 
farther — further 
its - it's 
past — passed 
stationary — stationery 
then — than 



Grammar 

a. Recognize complete sentences. 

b. Recognize run-on sentences. 

c. Recognize conjunctions and use correct punctuation. 

d. Recognize prepositions, 

e. Recognize infinitives. 

f. Make a verb agree in number and person with its rubject. 
This will help to make sense in transcription. 

g. Be careful to use the correct form of pronoun. 

h. Use correct form of adjectives and adverbs. 

i. Know the correct iorrr. of verbs to assist in making sense in 
transcription. 



Punctuation 

a. Period, question mark, exclamation point 

b. Comma (for parallel adjectives, introductory dependent 
clause, i ntroduct ory prepositional phrases, series) 

c. Semicolon (used between compound sentences, in clauses, 
in a long compound sentence when other punctuation is used) 

d. Colon (for enumeration and preceding a long quotation) 

e. Apostrophe (for possessives and contractions) 

f. Quotation marks 

g. Dash (for. long parenthetical expressions, a statement in 
summary) 

h. Hyphen (compound numbers, compound adjectives; prefixes 
such as ex, self; similar sounding words such as reform, re- 
form and recover, re-cover) 

i. Parenthesis and brackets 

Use of dictionary 

a. For correct spelling . 



• In addition to knowing how (o spell a word, 
students should also know its meaning. 




no 



b. For correct division of a word at the end of a line 

c. For application of rules for division of words to syllabication » 
' indicated in desk dictionary or other reference book ^ 

d. For determining whether a compound is to be written solid,, 
hyphenated, or separate, such '"as drugstore, selj-reliance, 
airstrip, air mass n 

e. For preferred spelling' of words, such as adviser, advisor 

f. To obtain information on plurals 

g. For familiarity with important sections of the dictionary, 
especially those dealing with biographical Sketches, the gazet- 
teer, common Christian names, foreign words and phrases, 
etc, 

• Teach the use of the dictionary. 

Mechanics of >vriting 

a. Titles (books, essays, articles, songs) 

b. Capitalization (including points of compass when referring 
to specific geographical divisions, personification, trade 
names) 

c. Numbers (19th of May, but May 19; street names; One Park 
Avenue, but 8 Park Avenue; dollars and cents; percentages; 
figures to represent policy, stock, or serial numbers; numbers 
which follow each other; measures; temperatures; time of 
day; when used as adjectives) 

d. Abbreviations and acronyms (WAC, U,S.S,R,, etc). 

e. Dividing words at ends of lines (Do not divide more than 
two successive lines; avoid dividing first line on the page; 
do not divide last line on the page or the last line of a 
paragraph.) — ' j 

Mechanics of typewriting 

a. Letter placement 

b. Letter styles (Semiblock or block style with indented para- / 
graphs and the modified block style are the most popular ae- 
cor^g JO Rowe. See his ariicJe, Business EdiTcanon tor urn, 
Feb. 1957.) 

c. Timesaving procedures 

d. Preferred placements for attention line and the subject line 

e. Inside address 

f. Correct salutations - - ^ 

g. Acceptable paragraphing in the body of the letter 

h. Complimentary close 

i. Firm signature 

1 ) Name of business 

2) Space for a handwritten signature 

3) A typed name and the official title, if necessary 
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j. RefcTcnCo initials or identitication numbers 

k. De:velbpmcnt of an even typewriting touch 

1. Ability to place letter attraccively on the 'page 
\ ' ■ i . ■ ' 

, • Get your students to develop the ability 

to set .up a letter attractively in 
- typewritten form by eye plucciiient, esti- 
. ination, judginciit, but not- by formula. ^ 

Proofreading > . 

The lacly of ability- to proofread so as to discover errors is one of 
the greatest weaknesses of student transcribers and beginning office 
workers. To proofread properly, it is necessary to move the eyes 
slowly across each line,- while mentally saying each word, searching 
for three kinds o'f errors: ' • . 

Word sense errors such as: . . 

her insteacl of he, here, or there 
, , you boolc instead of your book 

companies boofis instead of company's bo<}ks 
are plan instead of o/<r. plan 

^Spelling errors. such as: 

omoiing instead of among 
*" Arkansaw instead of Arkansas 
, '^beleive instead of believe 

ernestly instead of earnestly ■ " 

Jami/ar instead of familiar 

ca/iv/V/zce instead of convenience 

Feburary instead oif February 
^partical instead of particle 

priviledge insiQad oi privilege . 

restuarant instead of restaurant 
# similiar instead of similar 

' Typographical -errors sudh as: 

" ahd instead of and - ; • , 
=r- ar;-in8<eSL(L oi~and \ j 



/ .. and instead of an 

; it's instead, of its . , , ■ 

' ■ ' its instead of it's , - 

^* The' students, iiot the teacher, should 
.\ carry the proofreading responsibilities. 

The' teacher usually cannot proofread all the work, of every stu- 
dent. In fact, she' should not (do so. , Some of the responsibility for 
locating eifrprs sholild rest with.the-individuals who are the producers 
6f the work; in this case, the .students; Abel states: 

... Let [students] learn 'about their errors by correcting 
their own papers. Read back 'the letters at about 100 words'.a 
minute, inserting punctuation, diflfererit^^pellings, capitalization, 
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' and points of typing style. Don't worry about cheating, since 
you will later i:ollcct and look over the papers. Reread the 
mailable ones: but. more important, study the unmailable ones 
to see where yotir pupils are weak. Do not require pupils to 
retype their unmailable transcripts. They will riiake every at- 
icnipi noi lo repeat their mistakes on future papers anyway; 
LMeatcr v.ilues are derived from typing new letters. 

Abel, R. S. (he teaching' of transcription, Anwrtc^n Business Etduution, Vot. * 
i:, p. 244. May 1V56 

Abel's point of view is shared by Forkner who has written much 
on the need for developing proofreading skills in students: 

, Can ihe student proofread copy? Employers arp eager to have 
their employees acquire this habit , , , most of our teaching 
practices, however, prevent the acquisition of proficiency in this 
skill. Instead of having students correct their own papers and 
then having them rcchcckcd by a designated proofreader, too 
many teachers do this work themselves. It should be a home 
assignment for the students, , , , Unless the student is re^quired 
to proofread his work, he is not likely to produce acceptable 
' transcripts. 

Forkner. H. I,. Let's improve business education Dictaphone Education Foranh 
p. 17. April-May 1945 , ' . 

• Students ' who are careless in , 
their checking should be on a 
proofreading committee, for if 
they return incorrectly checked 
papers,, they will soon hear 
about it from their classmates. ; 

professional monograph emphasizi^s the development of proof- 
reading skills for it states: . 

, . . Another good assignpient practice is to dictate a letter 
or several letters which contain errors. Require the student to 
read the letters and to. make the corrections that are necessary, 

Wanous. 'v J. & Whitniore, I. V, Eflective transcription proceilures, Monograph 
57. South-Wcst'.Tn Pub. Co. 1^42: pp. .17-8 #' 



Indiridualizrd and Small Group Instruction 

Most schools will undoubtedly havq a sufficient number of students 
a.ssigned to the transcription room to mUke it diflficult for individu- 
alized or tutorial teaching; therefore, at times during the year, small 
group instruetion is advisable. It is possible that occasions may-arise 
where small grolips of. -no more than six students would be given 
'personal attention by the teacher during a class period. This would 
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be practicable when teaching the correction of errors common to 
the group or when thcfe are transfer students from another class or 
from another school. 

Commonly, transcription has been f«tught by the group method of 
instruction where an effort is made to have thc group do^the identical 
learning activities at the same time in order to keep the group pro- 
gressing at "approximately the same learning rate. Teachers must, 
devote more time to providing for the individual differences of the 
slov/, average, and fast learners,. 

• When I see iniprovenient in &ny student's 
work (especially that of those students 
who Ae average or below), I tell them 
so and* write a cotiiplimentary word on 
, work being returned jo them; then they 

, beam, take heart, and try a little harder, " i 

l^retcsta and Tests ' ' 

In many schools, the transcription teacher finds that the class is 
made up of students .whose skills have been developed by some other 
teacher; When such a situation exists, it is necessary for the trafrscrip- ' 
tion teacher to administer a^pretest to determine the present ^tage of 
skill development of students new to him. Leslie discusses the need 
for a pretest for he states: 

The first concern of the transcription teacher faced v/ith a 
new class about to begin transcription training will be to get 
some good idea of the present skUls of the pupils. , . , 

A few straight typing tests to determine the levels of typing 
speed and accuracy in the class will be helpfljl, A, few shorthand 
tests to ctetermine the level of shorthand speed and accuracy 
will be helpful . , , have the learners copy from a textbook a 
few letter setups to determine how much the teacher may rely 
on their existing skill in, letter setups, erasing, evenness of touch, 
and similar 'factors. * 

Leslie, L. A. Metliods of teaching Gregs shorthand. McGraw. 1953, pp. 236-7 



Prognostic Tests • / 

There is mueh:yet to^be done to predict student success in tran- 
'scriptibn, lleslie discusses this need: 

No completely satisfactory prognostic te^st exists for transcrip- 
tion although that is clearly one prognostic test that is necessary 
and desirable for purposes of guidance and instruction. The 
best prognostic test for transcription known fto Leslie] is , , . 



the Shepard English Placement Test [Sec Introduction, [iage 7, 
for addition;iI comments on this test,] 



Leslie, L. A. Methods of teaching Orcui; shorthand. McGraw, 1953. p, 297 



Regents Examination 



A separate examination for transcription will not be given. In the 
shorthand 2 and transcription examination and in the combination 
examination, the student will be provided with an opportunity to 
demonstrate his ability to transcribe from his shorthand notes. 



Previeivinf} 

Except in a testing situation, new-matter dictation should always 
be preceded by a preview, Dempsey discusses this point: 

When you start on *'ncw-mattcf ' dictation for transcription, 
* a shorthand preview should be given over the letters that will 
be dictated. These should be short letters and all should be 
transcribed in one letter style, [The modified block with in- 
dented paragraph style and the modified block style arc ,thc 
most commonly used styles in business,] 

After you dictate the letter, give a transcription preview — 
punctuation pointers and any known shonhand problems that 
might hinder the student when he transcribes. Estimate the 
length of the letter to help with placement. Be available for any 
necessary help while the ^student is transcribing. 

To summapze the panern: (a) shorthand preview, (b) dic- 
tation, (c) transcription preview, (d) estimation of letter length, 
and (e) transcription 



Dempsey, A, V, "Teaching" instead of * Timing" in transcription .class. Part 
IV from How to (each business subjects. United Business Education Associa- 
tion, National Education Association, Washington 6, ^ C, 1959, p, 169 



Specific Teaching Siiggestiojis 

The teacher of transcription needs to be available to give assistance 
to his students; he should move about the classroom being alert for 
errors in placement, typewriting technique weaknesses, and poor 
work habits. From his observations, he will be in a position to make 
recommendations for improvement. The transcription period should 
be devoted entirely to assisting the members of the class who need 
help, , 



• A student with poor English skills will 
have difficulty in the (lunscriptiun course. 
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The following suggestions may be of help to teachers of transcrip- 
tion: 

• Practice in writing new words is correct prac- * 
tvce that leads to automatization of outlines. 

I. Assist students; do not let f hem work without guidance in the 
beginning days of transcription, Balslcy states: 

A teacher who permits her stXidents to transcribe with 
no help from her is not teaching transcription; she is moni- 
toring it. , . , Footwork and headwork go together in teach- 
ing transcription. 



Balslcy. 1. W. ''Shorthand," in ATmerican business education yearbook; Evalua- 
tion of pupil prof^ress in business education, by E. L. Popham, editor. Vol. 17, 
Chapter 9, p, 210. New York Univ. Bookstore. 1960 

Balslcy does not mean that there should come a time when the 
teacher should provide no guidance whatsoever to his students. The 
fact is that it^is the teacher's responsibility throughout the educational 
program to be on hand and in a position to render guidance whenever 
it is neecied. However, as the students progress jn their shorthand 
and transcription skills, the teacher should make an attempt to with- 
draw his aid. gradually from his young learners. In this way, he 
makes them less dependent on him. This is completely in accord 
with the role of the school for it attempts to get students to take on 
adult responsibilities which include working on their own without 
the aid of others. 

2. . Proceed from the familiar to the unfamiliar. Transcription should 
be introduced in the following order: 

a. Transcribing from plates 

b. Transcribing from own shorthand notes copied from 
plates 

c. Transcribing from own notes which were taken from 
the dictation 

d. Transcribinf; from familiar. dictation before going to new 
matter dictation 

c. Transcribing from daily notes to "cold" notes 

f. Transcribing from paced dictation to office-style dictation 

g. Transcribing notes from short periods of dictation to 
longer periods 

• Gradually withdraw your transcription 
aids from ilie students so that they even* 
tuatly work entirely without your assistance. 
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Nolan and Hayden recognize the desirability of this newer method 
of teaching transcription for they state: 

The outstanding feature of the new plan [for teaching tran- 
scription] is that transcription is taught in gradual steps, starting 
with the transcribing of shorthand plates and progressing to the 
transcribing of notes taken from dictation by the student, , , , 
Long periods of uninterrupted transcription must be provided , , , 

Nolan, C. A, & Hayden, C, K, Principles and problvnw of husiiiesx otlucution; 
2d ed, Soiith-Western Pub, Co, 1958, pp, 120-1 

3, Read notes aloud in class and let the group decide the best 
placement, rules on numbers, spelling, and punctuation. The 
amount of time spent on this group activity should be reduced 
gradually, based upon the teacher's knowledge of the group's 
ability. 

On this subject, Dempsey writes: 

For beginning classes in transcription, as much as'15 minutes 
of the class period can be profitably devoted to transcription 
problems; advanced classes need only 5 minutes spent on such 
fundamentals. 



Dempsey, A. V. "Teaching" instead of 'Timing" in transcription class. Part 
IV from How to teach business subjects. United Business Education Associa- 
tion, National Education Association, Washington 6, D, C, 1959, p, 170 



4. Preview the letter to be transcribed. Use should be made of the 
chalkboard to write difficult shorthand outlines, spellings,' punc- 
tuation, rules of grammar, etc. 

• After students have successfully integrated 
and applied the skills required for tran- 
scribing, the teacher dictates material that 
calls for correction by the stenographer. 

5. Help the student through the transcript as much as possible. 
Dempsey states: 

The teacher can help the students in transcribing by 
developing certain techniques in dictating and in choosing 
dictation material. To improve p'jr'^tuation, use simple 
vocabulary but complex sentences. This focuses attention 
on punctuation since it eliminates many of the hazards 
caused by puzzling over difficult words. 

To improve spelling, use short letters containing spelling 
demons, and dictate at a slower rate, slower than usual. 

To build accuracy, encourage proofreading and the use 
of the dictionary. 

Dempsey, A. V. "Teaching" instead of 'Timing" in transcription class. Pari 
IV from How to teach business subjects. United Biisine.s.s Education Associa- 
tion, National Education Association, Washington 6, D. C. 1959. p. 172 
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6, Demonstrate transcription techniques to the class whenever the 
occasion arises. It may be necessary to demonstrate the same . 
technique several times on several dilTerent days, 

7, Provide for repetition, review, and follow-up for all learning 
activities. 

8, Be generous in praising students when it is merited. Psycholo- 
gists recognize the need for this. When a job is well done, a 
comment to that effect from the teacher to the student may be 
all the reward the student needs to entourage him to do an even 
better job on another assignment. False praise, on the other 
hand, fools few people and it should be avoided, 

9, Consult the teacher's handbook or manual for teaching sug- 
gestions, 

10, Have your students set their sights on producing mailable tran- 
scripts every time and under ofHce conditions as much as they can 
bo simulated, 

11, Keep a notebook of troublesome spelling words, grammatical 
diflieulties, and other transcription problems encountered by 
students and provide for remedial teaching using the log as a 

• guide, 

• Your chalkboard is still your most im* 
portant teaching- aid; use it generously. 



A d vanced Transcription : 

1, Introduce more difficult business vocabulary in dictation, 

2, Provide for work experience opportunities in and/or out of the 
school where students may or may not be paid. Avoid exploiting 
students. Keep in mind that the purpose of a work-experience 
assignment is to teach something. When the thing to be taught 
has been taught, either withdraw the student from the program 
or assign him a different job to do, 

3, Strive to reduce' transcription time and thus increase letter 
production, 

4, Require envelopes and more carbon copies for each letter. - 

5, Dictate letters which have to be "doctored up" in order to make 
them comply with good English usage. 

The above suggestions represent a few of the techniques successful 
and creative teachers have employed to enrich the transcription 
course, 

• Get the students to eHminate all waste 
motions; the result will be an im- 
mediate increase in letter production. ( fi 
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Additional Ciymments 



On the subject of aims: 

Abel, R. S. The teaching of transcription. American Business Edur 
cation. Vol. 12, p. 245, May 1956 

By the end of the [fourth] semester, your class should be 
able to produce 75 per cent or more of their transcripts in 
mailable condition from dictation taken at a minimum rate of 
80 words a minute and to maintain this rate of production for 
4p-minute periods at- a speed of approximately 20 words a 
minute. ' 
Dempsey, A. V. *Teaching" instead of ^Timing" in transcription. 
Part IV from How to teach business subjects. United Business Edu- 
cation Association, National Educational Association, Washington 6, 
D. C. 1959. p. 170 ^ 

Major areas of information, in which it is advisable to help 
students review, include: 

Use of the dictionary 
Letter styles and forms 
Proofreading 
Division of words 
Plurals and possessives 
Writing of numbers 
Capitalization 

Compound and hyphenated words 
Basic spelling rules 
Punctuation 

Word meanings of similar-sounding and similar-looking 
words 

On the subject of proofreading: 

Felter, E. K.' Helping the slow learner. American Business Education. 
Vol. 10, p. 237, May 1954 

Proofreading is a most important phase of a stenographer's 
work. Students must learn to realize that business requires a 
100 per cent letter. The stenographer must find her own errors. 
This means that the stenographer must acquire the ability to 
read for meaning properly conveyed and accurately expressed iny^ 
every transcript. Accurate editing, therefore, is stiessed in every 
class. ' 

On the subject of good devices in teaching transcription: 

Leslie, L. A. Methods of teaching transcription. McGraw. 1949. 
pp. 130-45 , 

Awards for motivation 

Every letter on a letterhead ^ . 
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Random sampling of student correction 

Progressive goals 

Dictation of addresses 

Transcription demonstration 

Addressing envelopes * 

Carbon copies for some letters 

Neat erasing 

Standard salutation and closing 
Transcription of teacher's letters 
Transcription of original dictation by the teacher 
Dictation. by businessmen 

Examination of letters from business offices on file in classroom 
Chalkboard spelling lists 
Transcription check list 

On the subject of the fusion method of teaching transcription: 
Leslie, L. A. Methods of teaching Gregg shorthand. McGraw, 1953. 



The fundamental characteristics of the fusion method of 
teaching transcription ... are: 

a. The brief but careful introduction to, or preparation for, 
the fusion of these skills 

b. The emohasis on the mailable letter , * 

c. The constant effort to continue the improvement of the 
three separate skills and especially the speed and accur- 
acy of the shorthand and typewriting 

d. The uninterrupted, continuous, timed period of transcrip- 
tion at the typewriter 
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AUTHOR AiND SUBJECT REFERENCE 



A 

Abel 

aims in tnniscription, !2() 
homework in shorthand, X5, 87 
proofreading by students, 112-113 

Administrative handbook, 8 

advanced shorthand 
assignments, 85 
chalkboard, 14 

advantages of knowing shorthand, 3-4 

aims 

(see goals, objectives) 
advanced shorthand, 67-72, 87 
beginning shorthand, 40-45 
transcription, 97-103, 120 

Anderson 

prognosis, 6-7, 24 
Angus 

chalkboard outlines, 32-33 
assignments (see homework) 

advanced shorthand, 85 

beginning shorthand, 50-52 
attitudes 

(see character, personality; work 
habits) 
audio-visual aids 

filwis, 17 

filmstrips, 17 

overhead projector, 38 

recordings, 18 

tapes, 17-18 

values, 53, 55 
automation, 1, 3 
automatization of outlines, 31 
awards, 83-85 

Balsley 

aims in shorthand, 87 
chalkboard activities, 59 
degree of mailability desired, 104 
developing transcription skill, 107 
dictation, 61r62 
dictation machines, 22 



evaluation, 39 

fusion of skills in transcription, 
102-103 

importance of work habits, 101 
new matter dictation, 92-93 
preparing carbon copies, 92 
rate of transcription, 106 
reading from word lists, 58 
skill development, 89-90 
teacher activity, 88-89 
testing in elementary shorthand, 46 
transcription teaching suggestions, 
117 

transcribing from cold notes, 103 
ultimate goal in shorthand, 101-102 
word list tests, 46-47 
Baruch, 4 
belts, 12-13, 15 
Binnion 

desks/ 9 
Blanchard 

penmanship, 44 
body posture, 34 
booklet, purpose of, 1 
boys in shorthand, 3-4 
business . 
standards, 45 
patterns for schools, 105 
Byrnes, 4 

Business Education Advisory 
Committee, 84 

C 

carbon copies 

preparing, 92 
chalkboard 

arrangement, 56 
class activities, 59 
color, 9 
location, 9 
teacher activities, 107 
use, 14, 59 ' 
Chandler 

improving spelling, 98 
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character 

I' (see personality, work habits) 

importance, 20, 29 
class activity 

marginal reminders, 90 

reading, 41 
classroom 

equipment, 9, 14 

location, 95, 97 
cold notes 

transcribing, 103 
Combination Examination, 72 
controlled reader, 15 
copying 

from plate into longhand, 43 

from print into lont^hand, 43 

outlines, 57 
correcting learners' notes, 44 
credit for personal use shorthand 

course, 27 ^ 
Curriculum A,. 8 
Curriculum B, 8 

D 

Dame 

aims in shorthand, 68 
definition 

transcription, 95 
demonstration 

homework, 50-51 

in transcription, 119 

use. of notebook, 52 

writing, 50 
Dempsey 

" aims in transcription, 120 

choosing dictation material, 118 
determining final grade, 47-48 
improving spelling, 1 18 
marginal reminders, 90 
previewing in transcription, 1 18 
previewing new matter, 116 
desks 
types, 9 

. dictation 

amount of speed necessary, 49 
choosing material, 118 
epd of year test, 47-48 
first semester, 61-62 
^r«t writing, 62 
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for speed, 93 
from businessmen, 91-92 
in transcription, 102-103, 119 
length, 91-92 
machine, I, 3, 23 
nature of, 61-62 
new matter, 92-93 
otlice style, 80-82, 91 
previewing -new matter, 116 
purpose in advanced class, 53 
purpose in elementary class, 62 
realistic, 43-44 

reasons for different speeds, 78 
sources, 91 
speed, 33 
speed chart, 93-94 
teacher activity, 63-64 
when to change speed, »9 1 
dictionary 

in transcription, I 1 0-1 11 
use, 98 

E 

education beyond high school, 7-8 
elementary shorthand 

aims, 29-31 
English 

for the shorthand student, 103 
fundamentals, 99 

selecting students for shorthand, 5-6 
enrollment, 67 
EnterlJne 

prognosis, 6-7 
equipment 

in shorthand, 9-17 
in transcription, 95, 97 
erasing, 99 
Etier 

minimum standards, 75 
prognosis, 23 
evaluation 
basis, 39 
purpose, 57-58 
examination aids, 72-73 

F 

failing course, 36 
Fedorczyk / 
objectives, 40 
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Feher 

importance of proofreading, 120 

individual differences. 87 
first-semester goals, 32 
Forkner 

character traits, 20 

individual difTercnces, 60 
. individualizing instruction, 42 

nature of office dictation, 82, 92 

proofreading by students, 1 13 

spelling test, 60 

teacher activity,-63 

testing on familiar matter, 45 
fusion 

method of teaching in transcription, 
121 

skills, lor^*** 
future developments in shorthand, 22 



Gates 

principles of learning, 52 
goals 

dictation speed, 37 

first semester, 32-39 

fourth semester, 7 1-73 

rapid reading* 69 

realistic, 83-84 

semester, 68 

shorthand, 36-37 

student, 71 

teacher, 7 1 

theory, 69 

third semester, 69 

transcription, 70 

work habits, 70 

writing, 69 
grading in transcription, 72 
grammar in transcription, 110 
Grubbs 

chalkboard, 59 

first-semester dictation, 61 

marginal reminders, 90 

marking text, 61 

records, 12-13 

stop watch, 15-16 

tapes, 12 
Gryder 

personal traits, 70 

speed standards, 76 



H 

hand position, 34 
Hardaway 

dictation speed progression, 91 

shorthand objectives, 40 

speed development, 91 

word list tests, 47 
homework 

(see assignments) 

activities, 58 

advanced class, 80 

assignment, 59 

meaningful, 51 • 

nature, 55, 85 

writing connected matter, 51 



individual differences 
dictation speed, 80 
providing for, 60 

suggestions for^ outside practice, 87 
individualized instruction 

gearing instruction to aljility, 42 

in transcription, 113, 115 
instruction 

first day, 50 

second day, 50 
ink color, 11-12 
intelligence quotient 

selecting students, 5-6 

J 

Jevons 

providing meaningful homework, 51 
reliability of tests, 5 
standards, 20 
work habits, 19-20 



laboratory 

equipment in advanced classes, 84-85 

facilities, 12, 15 . 

location in transcription class, 97 
LaGuardia, 4 
Lamb 

Jmportance of reading, 41 
location of transcription labWaJory, 

97 [■ 
notebook, 11 
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pen, 12 

reading in advanced class, 89 

reading fluency, 32 

skWh needed for successful 
transcription, 107, 109 

writing technique, 42-43 
language art 

no rules, 61 

theory of teaching, 30 
left-hand writers, 34, 44 
legibility of shorthand outlines 

developing, 57 

quality, 44 
Leslie 

accuracy in theory, 41 

amount of office style dictation, 

91- 92 

bad devices, 56 

correcting learners' notes, 44 

devices in transcription, I20-I2I 

dictation objectives, 91-92 

dictation speeds, 80 

erasing, 99 

first writing, .62 

fluent writing, 41-42 

functional teaching, 58 

homework, 5l, 58 

identifies good transcriber, 106 

importance of writing769" ' 

improving spelling, 98 

initial learning stages, 42 

introducing new matter dictation, 

92- 93 

language art teaching, 30-31 
length of reading approach, 58 
minimum acceptable speed, 43 
need for prognostic tests, 115-116 
need for progressive standards, 

105-106 
no rules, 61 

no rules in advanced shorthand, 69 
objectives in advanced shorthand, 69 
pen, 11-12 
penmanship, 33, 57 
pretest in transcription, 1 15 
pretranscription activity, 62-63 ""^'^ 
pretranscription training, 35 
pyramidal plan for speed building, 

93- 94 

reading approach, 57 



reading shorthand, 30-31 
retaining legibility, 57 
Shepard English Placement Test, 7 
shorthand outlines, 33-34 
skill development, 64-65 
sources of dictation, 91 
. speed building, 77-78 
spelling outlines, 60 
standards 

in shorthand, 88 
teacher activity, 89 
teacher outlines, 33 
teaching devices, 56 
tests 

advanced, 88 

beginning shorthand, 45, 47 

intermediate, 60 

speed, 88 ^ 

word list, 47 
transcription skills needed, 107 
use of chalkboard, 59 
what test should measure, 45 
what to proofread, 99 
when to proofread, 99 
word lists, 47, 60 
work experience, 8l 
writing connected .matter, 58 
writing on first day, 30-31 
letters' 

examining for mailability, 104-105 
lighting, 9 , 
loan packets, 73 

. M 

/ 

machine shorthand, 23 
mailability 

definition, 43, 103-105 

what to include, 34, 35 
marginal reminders 

how to use, 90 

values in using, 90 
master teacher, 25 
mechanics 

typewriting, 111-112 
^ writing, 111 
mortality in shorthand, 7 . / 
motivation 

extrinsic, 44, 45 

intrinsic, 44, 45 

(see praise) 
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Moulton 

teacher understandings, 55 

N 

need for shorthand. 1. 3 
, newer sysiems, 27 
New York Syllabus, 1 
New York State Regents examination 

standards, 76-77 ^ 
Nolan 

developing transcription skills, 107 
dictation machines, 22 
* newer methods of teaching 

transcription, 1 18 
-Selecting students, 5 
shorthand machines. 23 
teaching suggestions. 65 
notebook 

in transcription, 1 19 
type of, 1 1 
use in homework, 52 

O 

objectives 

(see aims, goals) 

first semester, 32-37 

fourth semester, 71-72 
• second semester, 40-45 

shorthand, 29-31 

third semester, 69-70 

transcription, 98 
office style dictation 

(see dictation) 

amount to give, 91 

content, 82, 92 

length, 82 

realism, 80-81 

speed, 79-80 
oral reading. 53 
oral transcription, 35 
overhead projector, 38 

P 

passing course, 36-37 
pen 

type, 11-12 

use from first day, 56 
pencil, 12 
Pendery 

dictation for speed, 93. 
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penmanship 
fallacies, 34 
importance, 33 
remedial, 44, 57v. 
standards, 44 
personality 

(see character, attitudes, work 
•habits.) 

teacher's responsibility to develop, 
19-20 
Pitman 

pen, 1 1-12 
Place 

transcription rate. 1 01 
Policies* Commission 
job standards, 75 
posting signs ' 

for Regents examination. 73 
praise 

(see motivation) 
in transcription, 1 19 
pre-examination activity, 73 
pretest 

in transcription, 115-116 
pretranscription 
activity, 63 
aims, 63-64 , 
importance, 55 

responsibiliiy of teacher, 34-35 
skills, 34-37, 42-44 
, previews 

in transcription, 116. 118 
purpose, 62 
proficiency in English, 103 
prognosis 

(see selection, screening) 
in shorthand, 5, 23-24 / 
prognostic lests 
in shorthand, 5-6 
in transcription, 115-U6 
Purdue English Placement Test, 24 
Shepard English Placement Test, 
7, 24 
proofreading 

developing skill. 1 1 3 
importance, 120 
in transcription, 112 
responsibility of student, 1 12-1 13 
when, 99 
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R 

reading 

advanced classes, 89 

approach, 30-31, 57 

from word lists, 58 

importance of instruction, 41 

length, 57-58 

oral, 53 

rapid, 32 
recording machines, 25 
recordings, 12-13, 15, 'l 8 
Regents brochure 

definition of mailability, 103 

examination aids, 72-73 

grading, 49 
Regents examination 

combination, 72 

content, 72 

dictation speed, 71-72 

in transcription, 116 

standards, 76-77 

syllabic intensity, '16, 71-72 
Regents credit 

beginning shorthand, 29, 36 

aJvanced'shorthand, 67 
.transcription, 95 
requirements for success 

in transcription, 107, 109 
Reynolds 

evaluation in shorthand, 57-58 

office dictation content, 82 

setting standards, 57-58 
Rifkin, 34 
Rose, 4 
Rowe 

art of testing, 88 

dictation machines, 23 

master teacher, 25-26 

selection, 24-25 

tests, 46 
rules, 6i, 69 

S 

school standards, 105 
science-type teaching, 32 
screening students, 5-6 
second-semester goals, 40-45 
secretarial positions, 3 
selecting, 5-6 ' 
(see prognosis) 



Shaw, 4 ^ , 

Shephard English Placement Test, .. 

7, 24 
shorthand 

for vocational use, 4 

personal-use, 27 

school considerations, 4 
bkill 

development, 64-65, 89-90 
in transcription, 107 
small group instruction 
in transcription,' 1 13, 1 15 
; speed 

chart, 16 

determining basis for improvement, 
. 43' - / 

development, 77-80 
pyramidal plan, 93-94 
spelling 

improving, 98,' I ' • 

Sister Therese , , • 

definition of mailability, 103 

increasirig mailability standards, !05 

pretranscription aims, 63 

punctuation training, 98 

training in*'ETJglish fundamentals, 99 
standards 

advanced shorthand, 75-77 

business, 45 

mailability, 105 

setting, 58, 76-77, 88 

speed, 76 

transcription, 76 

upper limit, 77 
standard word » 

count, 16 

marked in text, 61 
stationery, 14 
stenographers - • 

need for, I, 3 
stenographic curriculum, 7-8 
stop watch 

price, 15-16 

type, 16 

use, 1.6 . 
Strony 

developing shorthand speed, 78-79 
dictation speed chart, 93 
reason for tension, 79 
teaching suggestions^ 64 
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student activity, 64 
self-evaluation, 44 
student 

go^ls, 36-37 

selection, 25, 67 
study habits, 35-36 
supplementary materials 

magazines, 18-19 
supplies 

for storage cabinet, 84 

for student, 11 l 

miscellaneous, 14-15 
Swcm 

selection of students, 25 
syllabic intensity, 48, 72 
systems of shorthand, 4 

T 

tachistoscOpe, 15 
tapes 

how to use, 12-13, 15 
teacher 

activity, 26, 63-64, 88-89 
aids, 85 

chalkmanship, 32, 107 
correcting learner's notes, 44 
demonstrations, 21 
devices, 56, 120-121 
dictation, 63 

familiarity with shorthand 

• principles, 21 
goals, 37, 39 

knowledge of business standards, 45 

motivation, 56 

outlines, 21, 33 

responsibilities, 67 

sense of humor, 21 

suggestions in transcription, 1 16-1 19 

understandings needed, 55 
teaching machhie, 15, 
teaching suggestions 

shorthand, 50-51, 63-65 
tension, 79 
tes^s 

beginning shorthand, 45-46 
characteristics of good test, 45 
considerations for developing^, 45-46 
content, 45. 48 
dictation rate, 49 
^ end of year, 47-48 
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examining student papers, 48 
familiar matter, 45 
follow-through activity, 46 
for intermediate learners, 60 
for Pitman writers, 47 
lessening fear, 45 
new matter, 88 
prognostic, 25 
Regents penallies, 49-50 
spelling, 60 
syllabic intensity, 48 
theory, 46 

. transcription, 1 15-1 16 

word !ist, 47 
theory 

goals, 30, 40 

presentation 52-53, 59 
Thompson 

transcription rate, 101 
time requirements 

advanced shorthand, 67 

beginning shorthand, 29 

transcription, 95 
Tonne 

businessmen's dictation, 81 

dictation machines, 22 

length of office-style dictation, 82 

machine shorthand, 23 

mailable standards, 105 

opportunities for boys, 3 

present and future of shorthand, 23 

reading approach, 32 

shorthand objectives, 30 

skills needed in transcription, 99 

transcription standards, 76-77 
transcription 

carbon copy, 14 

credit, 95 

placement, 95 

rate in class, 106 

reasons for failure, 99 

selecting students, 5-6 

skills needed, 99, 106-107. 109 

spelling errors, 112 
traits 

(see character, attitudes, personality, 
work habits) 
Travis . . 

goals, 37 

office-style dictation, 81 



prctranscription skills, 34-35 

previews, 62 

teaching machine, 15 

use of recordings, 12-13 
trial-and-error learning, 36-37 
Tubbs 

attitudes, 20-21 
typewriters, 14 
typewriting 

mechanics in transcription, 1 



visual aids 

(see audio-visual aids) 

W 

Wagner, 4 
Wagoner 

dictation machines, 22 
Wanous 

definition of mailability, 104 

developing proofreading skill, 
warmup 

Regents examination, 73 
Wilson, 4 
word lists, 60 
word sense errors, 112 
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work experience 
for office dictation, 80-81 . 
transcription, 1 19 
type, 84 

work habits 

(see attitudes,- character, 

personality) 
development, 106 
habits needed, 19-20, 35-36 
needs of students, 19-20, 101 
on-going development, 44-45 
proofreading, 112-113 

writing 
connecLtd natlcr, 58 
development oi ' kill, 57 
fluency, 41 
instrument, 11 
introduction of, 32-33 
mechanics in transcription, 1 1 
tcacher's'oiitlines, 32-33 
techniques, 42-43 



Zoubck 

dictatiftg machines, 3 
homework assignment, 59 
student activity, 64 
teacher activity, 26 
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